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amongst those whose only stimulant is K 


Topics of the Day. England rum : and the manufactur f these cor sailed s ‘age wl ich 


we hold every legislator to be bound on t) vhest grounds to di 
eae courage by every means in his pow 
Tue most remarkable incident of the week has been the President's ‘ , : 

message, reporting his action in the matter of the submission of the ape Pasi 

Constitutional Amendment to the legislatures of the several States. m wanes ne question of any import 

The document is very characteristic. While the amendment was un- “°' ae - ne pe ae body of the ment an enqui 

der discussion he remained studiously silent about it, and now that '*° - —— oF She Sacem, Se mem A f which are generally 

nothing remains but to secure its ratification by the State Icgislatur S : = ve : vs from = Lempritre’s Classical Diction inv and 

he brings forward his objections to it, of which the principal are (1) * Platar 7 8 Lives ' speakers get so far | ceasionally ¢] 

that it has not had his approval; (2) that the South was not repre they BS Ag ; on _ ( VE t 
| sented in Congress when it was adopted; and (3) that inasmuch as “78? APSStts ay Revor of cerants a 9 seneral, institutes 
| “the sovereign people of the nation * had never heard of it when thi \ ro ee — ; Selb the | et eat 5, W 

elected the various State legislatures which are now to be called upon —_ he si ; . . t ve th 

to ratify it, the legislatures may be incompetent to express their views. P!" Phe i ‘ aii aes , i 

The futility, to use no stronger term, of all this is so glaring, that we **“ = cap ’ ee - - t Pant, the Couns r the defendant, 1 

cannot help believing that Mr. Jolinson’s real object in bringing it for way OF gi es ata r of Strong's worthlessness, asked 

ward is to impress the South more strongly than ever with the belic them * t a ink of Epaminor ius, of all the heroes and 

that it is foully wronged, and that the passage of this amendment will "YY TYTS Who have oteredt ives for th se of mankind i 

be a fresh outrage, and that Andrew Johnson is its only earthly friend. Jolin Brigl dea Ri i ul : sna contemplat 

In fact it is what Mr. Johnson himself on one occasion called * an ad PUORS. eis - sree learly a great classical revit 

captandum appeal.” His hostility to it might as well have been taken sae among our lawyers ae legisiators, and there is no knowing wl 

for granted, tor, of course, it was not part of “his policy.” The ab it may end. It a possibly produce some Iruits 

sence of the Southern delegates when it was adopted, if it -have any “P to the pr e nt all — have gained 

value as an objection, would invalidate every act of Congress passed of nonsense of some of the St amusing 1 sh ever uttered 

since the first Southern delegate applied for admission and was refused, ne 

As regards the inability of the State legislatures to express the senti THe Board of Health is now being 1 rded with injuneti 

ments of “the sovereign people” on this subject, we earnestly and re- Judge Cardozo is supplying this ammunition to the butchers, who 

spectfully advise Mr. Johnson to let the sovereign people settle their insist upon driving cattle th rh the streets and slaughtering them in 

own relations with their legislatures. Ife is not called upon either by populous districts as a heaven-born right, and Judge McCunn s1 pplies 

law or usage or the war power to see that the State legislatures express it to the liquor dealers. The art of enjoining. which on played a 


the popular sentiments, and the demands on his time are so heavy al- prominent part in city politics, but has lately fallen into disuse, we 
ready that we fear the addition of this little matter to the number of may now expe to see revived, and the courts kept in full activit 
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his tasks would overwhelm him. Besides which,the Constitution no- during the summ 


where requires a new election of State legislatures tor the ratification —*e 
of constitutional amendments. Mrs. James Gorpon BENNY who has e wit iLmness the 
> most fearful abuse and calumnies*” strangely © h secs fit to publish (t 


Tue Committee of Ways and Means has recommended a large in- a card declaring that she did not use lier influence to procure a con 


crease in the duties on light wines, which, if adopted, will, we are firmation of Mr, Fleurat’s nominatior ynsulship. Our sympathies 
satisfied, be in the long run a serious injury to the wine-growers of this are with the lady if she suffers fi the fabrications of the corresponc 
country, whom it is doubtless the object of the committee to encourage, ent, otherwise we are at a loss to know why they should have called 






and will do much to prolong the reign of the distillers of spirituous forth so indignant a denial, Probably nobody believed the story, and 





if er dy had believed it, we cannot see that charging her with 
laa nN} tic » fal to seck do a good turn for a friend, is 
very feart abuse, though it is doubtless sufficiently impudent and 
n¢entlemar But if gross misrepresentations of fact, insinuated 
lies, imput itions of mean motives, are the tock in trade of half our 


New York and Washington corr ind the stuff which they 


sponcents, 


concoct finds its way not only into the daily newspapers, but into the 
journals of literature, art, and news which profess to take a high moral 
stand, it ought to be remembered that the commonwealth of journal 
ism owes the disgrace rather to James Gordon Bennett’s paper than 
to iny other source 
*<—-*e 
Irv is almost impossible to take up a newspaper without finding an 


account of some terrible murder. A horrifying list of atrocious crimes 


might he compiled from the record of the last few months inthe East, 


and in the West the very spirit of Cain seems to walk in the woods 
and fields as well as in the cities. One feels safer to learn that thi 
Connecticut Legislature has reconsidered its vote delaying the execu- 
tion of Albert Starkweather till a year from the coming fall. That 
matricide robber has been shamming insanity of late, and people go 


and look at him and find something very queer in the look of his eyes. 
He has lucid then, and of 
escape which involyed the murder of a warden, and that he prepared 
ITad 


whom he was nego- 


intervals now and has perfected one plan 


by making a dagger out of a shoe-knife. it not been 


that he was betrayed by a woman of ill repute with 


himself for 
tiating, the turnkey and the access of his methodical madness would 
have probably come together some night, and the assassin would have 
added one more victim to the three or four whom he has killed already. 
o> 
Tut are not of blows, but they are of 
steps which infallibly lead to blows. Prussia has pushed Austria out 
of Altona only had Holstein, has dissolved the 
Holstein the Holstein Government 
and is preparing a new government for the two duchies, 
heretofore, 
humiliation, withdraws her amb: 
in the Diet that, 
Pact, the immediate mobilization of the whol 


contingent, | dered, Prussia ¢@ 


last advices from Europe 


the footing she in 


estates and arrested commissioner, 


Austria, as 
retreats and protests, and finally, being pricked by this last 


from Berlin. She also moves 
of the Federal 


issado1 


Prussia having violated several articl 


Federal army, @Xc¢ 
Prussian ives warning that tl] 
nvolve the dissolution of the German confederation 


oblig 


of that order will 


own release fre itions but those of 
ency. Austria 


cted by the du 


and hei m an military expedi 


is said to have proposed as a reform measure a parliament 


el ect votes of the German people, and, as anational ex 


ecutive, a directory of three, the presidency to be assumed in a fixed ro- 
tation. Prussia proposes by circular a plan which leaves Austria out 


in the cold, and by which, among other provisions, the ports and fleets 


of the new contederation are to be placed under her own control. If 


\ wuld that the Diet las removed from the Federal ports the troops 


of both the contending powers, that Austria has called on Switzer 
land to guard well the Italian passes, that Garibaldi is at Como, that 
Russia mobilizing 100,000 soldiers, and that Turkey is preparing 
to invade the Principalities under the captaincy of Omar Pasha, we 


have presented all that is now known of the Continental “ situation.” 


This view, to be sure, leaves cut France and England. The Emperor 
has written a letter to Drouyn de Lhuys, in which certain idéexs Nupo! 
are curiously unconcealed, One is, that he never meant to 
make the Rhine the boundary of France unless he could do so when 
territorial erandizement was going on elsewhere in Europe: another, 
that the Rhine proy inces would be kidnapped only upon their “free 
and formal yote™ in favor of being stolen. In the House of Commons, 


Mr, Kinglake put some questions to Mr, Gladstone touching England's 
bly clear and able man- 


aim.of Italy was not 


behavior in the present crisis, and i remarka 


her, In Which his approbation the ultimate 


disguised, showed, nevertheless, that Austria had eiven her no other 

x / than that which has existed since the peace of Villafranca, 
im that, whether she be right or wrong in making an opportunity of 
her neighbor necessity, it was for other powers to consider 
what right they had to encourage her to become the disturbing ele- 


ment of Europe. 
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CONGRESS. 
fay, June ®.—In the Senate, the Committee on Naval Affairs 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to acc 


reported, 
Siete ieent th : 
without amendment, the pt League 





station. The reading of the tax bill was commenced. 


Island for a nava 


e Hous 
read three times and passed under the * 


a bill to increase the pensions of widows and orphans, and for other 


The bill t 


previous question.” to 
struction of the California and Oregon railroad and telegraph was 
recommitted. The Senate substitute for the Paris Exhibition bill was taken up by the 
ot 
and, the House 

June 2A 
Public Grounds to consider the expediency of purchasing certain lots east of the Cay 
tol for a national park and new Presidential mansion. The tax bill was still furth 
sed and amended 

In the House 
employees, reported by Mr. Morrill, was read twice and recommitted 


persistence 


I Mr. Banks, after sharp opposition by Messrs. Washburne and Steve) 


adhering to its own bill, a committee of conference was appointed 


Senate, a resolution was passed instructing the Committee o1 





a bill to re-organize the Treasury Department and fix the pay of its 
A resolution was 


*, and to examine 





passed to investigate certain recent errors in the reckoning of mileag 
the 
The army bill was passed 


subject with a view to a more equitable payment of travelling « 


il. 


whole 
) 


yeas, 72; nays, 





June 22.—In the Senate, page 233 out of 244 of the tax bill was reached. A im: 


was read from the President, submitting a report from the Secretary of Stat 
showed that the latter had transmitted the lately proposed amendment to the Co 


ntives of the several States, The President took occasion to clear |! 


tion to the exer 
self of all complicity with the ar 
to him for his approval, that eleven out of thirty-six States are unjustly ex: 


that the * 


nendment: to complain that it had not been submit 
uded ft 
nation” have had no opportunity of 
that there are 
the 
hould be 


to ratify the amendment. a 


Congress, sovereign people of the 


pressing thei 


| ing 
whether the action of Congress is in harmony with the sentiment of 


r views on the amendment; and to conclud *erave doub 


peop i 





r State legislatures, elected without reference to such 


wheth« cA 
upon” 

In the House, a bill authorizing a bridge over the Mississippi at Rock Isiand 
passed. The message of the President was referred to the Committee on Recon 
tion. 


revision and consolidation 


The Indian appropriation bil! was passed. 
of the United States statutes. 
ciary was instructed to enquire into the expediency of reporting a bill for the direction 
of United States district judges and attorneys in regard to enforcing the test oath « 


the South. 


Also, Senate bill providing for 
The Committee on the Jud 


June 2. 


tory of the rebellion 


In the Senate, a joint resolution was passed to provide for an official his 


The House, after passing a number of private bills, adjourned, with the customary 5 
resolutions, out of respect to the Hon, James Humphrey, lately a member of that box : 
from New York 





o> 


THE FREEDMEN 


GEN. Scory, assistant commissioner for South Carolina, contradict 
the charges of Gens. Steedman and Fullerton against Chaplain French i 
and Lieut. Lott. He 


or have anything to do with planting, directly or indirectly. As 


} 


these officers are running p! 





denies that antiat 
Scott was especiaily excepted from the almost indiscriminate censur 
of the President’s emissaries, he must be accepted as a competent 
ness, even against themselves. 


r 


muth Carolina, 
148 
One other school, 


Superintendent Tomlinson reports 75 schools in § 


with 9,017 pupils, and an average attendance of 6,574. There are 
teachers, of whom 58 are natives and fifty colored. 
from which there were no returns, would swell the number of pupils to 
10,000, The interest of the colored people in the schools continues un 


abated, and that of the white people is growing; yet there are some 
places where it is said no school could be established, nor tolerated 
after the garrison has been withdrawn. <A very successful public exam 


ination of the colored school held in the Normal School building took 
place in Charleston, May 30th. 


Virginia counts 225 teachers ot colored schools and 17,588 pupils, 4 


average attendance is 12,930. In Florida there have been several 


yhose 
cases lately of violence done te teachers. Thecolored people of Helena, 
Arkansas, have voted to ask General Sprague to tax them for the sup 
port of their schools. Several colored schools have recently been opened 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, by “ colored teachers who are compeient, 
and who were born and raised amongst us,” to use the language of thx 
Raleigh 


chooses to call them. 


itinel, which is opposed to Northern “ school-marms,” as it 


~There is said to be a combination of negroes in Cherokee County, 
Alabama, who have bound themselves not to work for less than $2 per 
day during the present harvest, under penalty of receiving fifty lashes 
If they had only voted to hinder all other negroes from working for less 
than these wages, they would have been as enlightened as the caulkers 
and ship-carpenters of the three foremost cities in the Union. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


IT is one of the special provinces of modern historical investigation to 


find out the good that can be s: id about the most mali rned charac 





the past. The Emperor Napoleon has shown the bright side 


learned German, Stalir, has : 


of Catiline, a 
iven us a defence of Tiberius, Mr. Froude has 
have an 
however, for Mr. Robert 


Bell, in his recent paper in the “ F rinightly Review,” only aims to state 


set forth the virtues and graces of Henry the Eighth, and now we 


apologist for the Stuarts. Hardly an apologist, 


facts that have been generally overlooked in the general cond 


+S +] ‘ 
unalion tha 








the two Charleses and James the Second are visited with. The two good 
and wise actions that Mr. Bell puts to their credit are the foundation of 
navy and the establishment of post-olfic At the aceession of Eliza 
beth, the coast of England was ea y defence n » to be ravaged 
at pleasure by French and Dutch adventurers Atter twenty 

all she could raise was twenty-four ships largest of « 

In fifteen years James L. a sevente vessels t vy of I ibe 
one of them of 1,400 tons, tl largest vessel ever built in England up to 


at time. Charles L. built still larger ships, and fitted out for sea thre 


the wars, he 


] + ! + 4 .* “ 
complete tects landing 


left the navy in much better condition than he found it. Under the Com 


inonwealth the n Vy sua 1 greatly, and the commercial marine became 








almost extine At the Restoration there was a debt on the navy of £374 
000, and its bills were at a discognt of twenty per cen Both Charles I. 
and James IL. took at personal interest in the navy,and raised money for 
it in different ways, even from their private purses. It was only the 





faith and perseverance of Charles II. that the navy was maintained at all 
But in 1664 an English tleet of one hundred and fourteen men-of-war and 


frigates, and twenty-eight fire- ailed for the Dutch coast 


ips and ketches, 
’ 


while the Dutch were still engaged in preparation. In 1672 another English 





fleet of upwards of one hundred sail was fitted out. The ship-yards were 
kept constantly at work and ships were always building during both theit 
reigns, and the present maritime power of England is almost entirely owing 
to their exertions. Up to the time of James 1. there was no post in Englan 
All letters were sent by messengers. He instituted first a foreign postal 
service by which all letters were carricd to the Continent. The horse-posis 
in England were only for Governmen rvice, and it was not until 1635 that 
a icttel p tw established between London and Edinburg ke A tal ol 
postal charges Ww troduced, and veral nch routes started oy 

] S tli SVS 4 4 ith wh hia i ( ’ i yeas it vi ae 
first to the system, which was \ ntly nounced as tyran il, as it 7 
vented Englishmen from sending letters as they pleased by private hands 


The Penny Post was started in 1680 by a fr. Doewray, of London, and n 


witl cat success, When it Was seized by the Government and carried on 


by them. Mr. Docwray was aft-rward granted a pension out of the post 
oilice revenues, until he abused the position which he held of Comptroller 


of the District Post, when he was deprived of eyer 


y thi yr. 

—On his return from Rome, after perniission to use the Vatican MS. text 
of the New Testament had been withdrawn, Prof. 'Tischendorf stopped at 
rin to examine the fragments of Ulfilas that had lately been found there 





The fragments were only four leaves of parchment that came from the cel 


brated Ligurian monastery of Bobio, and which, after being for some years in 





the library at Turin, Dr. Reifferscheidt discovered to belong to th 
palimpsest in the Ambrosian library at Milan, from which fragt 


filas had been recovered by Mai and Castiglione. The application of Giober 





tine tineture and other chemicals, however, failed to restore the er 





ing so that it could be deciphered, Some words and lragments of words 


could be 


ment was held up to the light and most carefully examin 


seen, but nothing more could be made out, even when the parel 


The first volume of the “ Memoirs of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico 


is announced by a Leipzic publisher. It is a reproduction of the account o 


the Emperor's travels, of which a very few copies, issued from the imperia 


printing press of Vienna, had been distributed to members the imp 


family and to a few intimate friends, with a request not to publish ¢ 





tract. This prohibition must have been removed, unless the Leipzie pub 





lisher has obts ML A ¢ YY surrepti iously, and i printing it withe ut the<« 
sent of the author. 

—The remarkable discovery of Dante's remains at R 
was commented on in the papers at the time. It is, however, but r ntly 
that the official report of the commission of the Italian Government has beet 


A writer in the June number of the “ Cornhill Magazin« 





made public. 


| vised translation 
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chiefly from the period beginning with Marlowe and ending with Dryden, 


> t T 


with introductions and notes, by Prof l 


imes Russell Lowell,” in ten vol 
and Walton’s “ Angler.” 
ne in the early autumn. Scribner, Welford & 
‘The Life of Christ,” 


by the Rev. E. de Pressensé, a Protestant minister of Paris, a work which 


umes; end reprintsof More's * Ucoy They also 
announce a new law magaz 
Co. announce the republication of a translation of 
called out a personal mark of approbation from the Catholie archbishop of 
that city. Gould & Lincoln are about to publish a “ Memoir of George N. 
Briggs, LL D., late Governor of Massachusetts,” by Rev. W. C. Richards. 
‘ Albert-Nyanza’'—Great Basin of the Nile, and explo- 
rations of the Nile Sources,” by Samucl White Baker, M.A., F.R.GLS 


has just been issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


An edition of “ The 


—Mr. John Meredith Read, Jr., whose “ Historical Enquiry concerning 
Henry Hudson” we noticed a few days ago, has not abandoned his researches 
in the same direction. One object of printing that broehvre--a discourse 
before the Historical Society of Delaware—was to call public attention to 
his labors, and to obtain information from all disposed to contribute it. He 
is already occupied in procuring from England copies of rare documents 
drawn from original sources. From the same quarter, too, we understand, 
he has hopes of gathering material which will solve two other interesting 
historical problems, and afford scope for a new volume on a leading subject. 
Mr. Read's address is Albany, and he will be grateful for any communication 
of facts relating directly or collaterally to Hudson, his kindred, or his 


descendants 
> — 
EDUGATIONAL. 
Rev. Wari BURTON, a graduate of Harvard in 1821, whose death 


occurre dl 





Salem on the 6th of June, was well known in eastern New 
Eostand tor his writings on education and for his labors in various cities 
atl towns to promote the instruction of the young. His “ District School as 
it was, by one who went to it” is a capital picture, full of wisdom and 
humor, of the old-fashioned country schools, which have done so much for 
the culture of New England 

OF late years he devoted himself to a very interesting specialty in the 
broad field of educational labor. Believing that as public and private schvols 
improved in character, and as teachers became more and more skilful, parents 
were liable to become negligent and unskilfal, he went about the country, 
like a missionary, holding public meetings and giving sensible lectures on 
the subject of “ home education.” He aimed to incite parents to greater 
diligence and skill in watching over their children, and to make them feel 
that, however good the school might be, the home was, after all, the most 
efficacious and important intluence in the development of the youthful mind. 

In England an admirable volume was published on this subject some 
years ago by Isaac Taylor, a profound and philosophical thimker; but it is 
not adapted exactly to the conditions of American life. Mr. Burten under- 
stood our own people, and labored skilfully for their improvement and eleva 
tion. 


MARTINEAUD’S ESSAYS.* 

PROFESSOR MARTINEAU’S essays are remarkable not so much for pre | 
senting any new phases of philosophical or theological doctrine, or even of | 
new arguments for the positions of his school, as for the tact and sound | 
practical judgment with which he has measured modern movements ot | 
thought and the tendencies of modern discussions, and signalized the prin 
ciples on which that phase of Protestant Christianity which he represents 
must make its stand. } 

To speak with authority—to testify at the same time against ecclesias- | 
tical assumption in matters of religious belief, and to meet, on the other 
hand, the doubts and objections of the current scientific philosophy, it is clear 
that the theological teacher must, to a great extent, be his own prophet. A | 
reforming religion, which is still a religion, must avpeal from one authority 
to another. As the older Protestantism appealed from the Church to the | 
Fathers and the canonical Scriptures, so the modern extreme of Protestant- 
ism appeals from the literal Seriptures to the reason and conscience of in 
structed and disciplined Christian men and women, as depositories of sacred 
truth not less authoritative than the historical documents themselves. 

But a reason and a conscience that can be thus authoritative, even to the | 
criticism of the sucred Scriptures, must be more than merely receptive or | 
instructed representatives of revealed trath. They must be capable of re 
producing it ; not, indeed, at once and in the perfection which the truth has | 
attained in the growth of centuries, but still by the instincts which the 


. be Essay~. Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau.” 
pencer, 1866 


Boston : Wm. 


| est in their opinions than himself, his rhetoric is often misplaced. 
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ation. 


truth has only quickened and by a power which the truth does not create. 


Hence an essential philosophical position of that liberal Christianity which 








would still speak with authority, is that the native and original powers of 


the mind hold potentially the key to all divine knowledge; that every doc- 


trine which can rightly claim the believer's assent must tind its voucher 


in the believer's own instinets; that faith is the most certain kind of 


if 





knowledge to those who have found their religious instincts answered in 
their creed. The credo ut inteliqam of all religious philosophies means in 
this philosophy the yielding of the proud and wilful thought to the willing 
heart—not the trying on of creeds. This philosophy represents the reason 
asa native power of absolute knowledge, which cannot, however, possess 
itself of its inheritance save by repeated struggles and by the aid of outward 
and historical appliances. 

Such being the ultimate ground of the religious authority which ex 
treme Protestantism can exercise, it behooves our author, as he cleagly sees, 
to vindicate against all opponents the philosophical doctrine of wet vlism 
His essays are accordingly directed chiefly against the experiential philoso 
phy, as set forth in its several aspects by Comte, Mill, Bain, and Spencer. 
In Hamilton's * Philosophy of the Conditioned,” as applied by Mr. Mansel 
to religious ideas, he meets his opponents on the theological side, who have 
come, as it were, by a flank movement over from the phenomenal philosophy 


into the camp of the ecclesiastics. With this power on its own grounds he 


does not feel called upon to deal very vigorously ; but he battles most man 
fully against the tenets of positivism, with no loss of faith or courage from 
being apparently on the losing side. 

Saving the merit we have mentioned the excellences of these essays are 


mainly personal. With a style of most persuasive eloquence and with the 


| sincerity of a clear and open-eyed faith, Mr. Martineau overwhelms by irre 
| 


sistible assault all spiritual opposition, and fails to win the battle only b 
cause the doubt he lays siege to is not the doubt of dull or faltering spirits, 
nor one which can be dissipated, like a mist, with the warmth of zeal and 
trust. Dealing, as he really does, with philosophers not less clear and earn 
In the 
midst of keen discussion his meaning vanishes into a cloud, which is none 
the less obscuring for its brilliant and alluring colors. 

The leading essay on “Comte’s Life and Philosophy” has until lately 
been one of the chief sources of the general English reader's ideas of the 
religious character of positivism. Exhibiting great fairness of spirit and 
as much fairness of understanding as could be expected from a deeply in 
terested opposition, this review yet fails to discriminate the really earnest 
beliefs of this school from the dogmatic atheism of the theolovian’s tra 
ditional and imaginary opponent. 

It appears to be beyond the author's power of conception and credulity 
to believe that real excellences of character can be hoped for, and earnestly 


sought for, without a belief in their actual and present realization in an ob 


| ject of religious veneration. He takes offence: at the pretension that the 


positivist can believe in any object worth his life’s devotion, or that he can 
aim at the happiness of unselfish pursuits unless he renounces his scepticism 
and adopts the positions or “constants” of a religious philosophy. On the 
positivist’s “type of real perfection, below which we must still remain, 


| though it invites our persevering efforts to continual approximation,” he ob 


serves : “ May we not ask, Where, then, do you find this ‘type of real per- 
fection above us? Is it indeed real to you? Or is it ideal, and that in the 


poor sense of being merely imaginary?’ To this the positivist might an 


| awer, “ Why is it necessary that we should ‘find’ this perfection realized in 
| order practically to believe in its possibility, and to strive for it? Are the 


savant in his search for a more and more perfect Knowledge, and the artist 
in his effrts to reach a more perfect ideal of expression and beauty—are 
they necessarily platonists, believers in the supersensible reality of ideals” 
Religions alone, or rather religions philosophies, postulate as essential to 
progress an actual contemplation of its end; but to every one who believes 
in a /etter than has been attained, the evidence of its possibility lies within 
the limits of his common human experience. Every man’s sagacity out 
strips his understanding, his purposes, and his performance ; but does it on 
that account deserve apotheosis—to be called the reason, and be made partic 
ipant of the absolutely true and beautiful and good? Or is it on that ac 
count evident that the sagacity is not informed like the understanding by 
experience ig 

To the poetical representation of the phenomenon of progress as a growth 
or an effort to grow in a formative plastic power within us, there can be no 
exception taken on grounds of poetical truth; but to stake the moral cul- 
ture and aspirations of the human race on the dogmatic truth of platenism, 
as our anihor does, is to limit the highest human interests by the conditions 
of a personal peculiarity. 
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is platonic in his temperament, like his master the poet- 
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philosopher Coleridge, but his gifts have a more practical turn, and he exerts 
himself in defence of the @ priori philosophy not merely from a poetical in- 


1 } 


stiner, but as the sagacious leader in a school of theology. 


oppoucnts large latitude at the outset. 


He grants his 
All the world of physical science, all 
) Ds -* } 
phenomena and their laws, are allowed to the experience philosophy. Indue- 
tive methods must deal with all these ; but then inductive methods cannot take 
a step without starting from the unprogressive “ ideas of causality, of soul, 
of God, of substanee.” If, on account of the unprogressive character of 
these ideas, the name of knowledge be denied them, the author does: not ob 


jeet, “ provided it be understood that they are, if not knowledge, the condi 


tions of knowledge ; if not the object seen, the light by which we see them.” 


From these ] 


of religious philosophy he allows no abatement. 
At least faith 


has all the certainty of knowledge, and only differs from it in not being ac- 


‘constants ” 


They are essential articles of faith, and faith is knowledge. 


quired, It is almost a moral offence with our author to regard the nrinen 
of causality aud substance as empirical generalizations of our experience of 
the connections of phenomena, or as hypotheses to account for these connec- 
tions ; and it is a sad moral delinquency not to see that these principles are | 
recognitions by the reason ¢@ priori of the necessity of such connections. 


Power as well as phenomena—power as opposed to phenomena—belongs to 


the province of intuitive knowledge. And there are two distinct sources of 


knowledge, and both are concerned with all that we know, Physical as well 
as moral science has its postulate of pure reason, In short, Mr. Martineau 
lays down the @ priori theory in all its purity, and holds to it on practical as 
well as theoretical grounds as essential not only to a religious philosophy, 


but alsotoar izious life : OBS ntial, that ix, to every nobility of character 
and to every 


these ar 


n. By those who have not studied metaphysics, 
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icles Of faith are, of course, implicitly assented to, though the dis- 
ciple may not be aware of possessing two independent sources of knowledge 
or be on his guard against the wiles of the experiential philosophy. 

It is, of course, important for the author to make out that the apostles of 
this philosophy are not very admirable men. With Comte the case was not 
very diilicult ; but when he comes to the great English champion of this 
school he speaks with some obscurity and hesitation. He experiences in the 
tone of Miil’s writings “a singular impression of melancholy and unrest.” 
But “a certain air of suppression” is the “ greatest fault” he finds in him, 
“and the shade whieh it passes across his face is sometimes so strong ” to 
our author's vision “as almost to darken the philosopher into the mysta 
gogue,” as if he regarded the world as unprepared for his lessons. No greater 
nisinterpretation of a most natural and courteous reserve could be imagined ; 
but it is a very instructive illustration of a deficiency of sympathy or insight, 


h is not uncommon with thinkers of Mr. Martineau’s type of mind. 


whic 
Capabl® of infinite degrees of the love or the sympathy which looks upwards 
or downwards in reverent devotion or in tender pity, this temper admits of 
little real sympathy with what is around it but is not of its own household. 


Liberal to an extreme towards the opinions of students in science and it 


oS 


Biblical criticism, our author withholds his toleration from whatever inter 
ests him “ from the moral side,” if it be beyond the pale of the @ privri phi- 


losophy. 
ee -~- 


MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


He “ Atlantic” this month is unusually rich in distinguished names— 


rr 
A 


Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, Agassiz, Goldwin Smith, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. | 


Stowe, and Charles Reade are among the contributors, and the contribution 
of the last-nained writer, at least, is in his best manner. The interest of his 
“ Griffith Gaunt ” reaches a great pitch in these four chapters. The critics 
who thought the novel intended to show the dangers which follow the inter- 
marriage of Roman Catholics with Protestants are probably by this time a little 
doubtful of their position. 
against it, our more robust virtue, or less acute perception, will not let us 
discover, and we are enjoying the story very much indeed, It is observable 
that in this novel the author has not, as too often before, spent a good part 
of his strength on extraneous matters, bat everything tends to the develop. 
ment of the characters and to bring on the catastrople. The opening 
article, “© The Case of George Dedlow,” begins well and ends ina very trifling 
way. Broussais would have been delighted with a patient who finds that 
the amputation of both legs and both arms has really diminished his sense 
of his own individuality, that the loss of half his sensitive surfaces has de 
prived him of his soui--as if the divine discontent were a function of the 
ekin-—the itech for immortality cutaneous, like septennis psoriasis. Gold. 
win Smith’s “Englishman in Normandy” makes one remember the 
Englishman who every morning thanked God that he was not a 


Frenchman, He bitterly hates the second empire, which was to be 


The immorality which other critics charge 


ation. 


OX cted, for le is a lover of liberty and a Christian, abd he seems to 
entertain a contempt for the whole people, which was not quite to be ex 


pected, and which seems rather to be fortified by his reasons 


- 


than bern 


them. Bayard Taylor in a pleasant paper makes us acquainted with the 





late Friedrich Riickert, a Bavarian, who yet was fellow countryman with 
Saadi, and gives some scraps of translation which make us wish for more. 
“ The Physical Hist ry ot the Valley ot the Amazons, which contains tl e 
record of the one day that the professor could spend ia the pure enjoyment 
of nature in “a forest of monocotyledonous trees, with a dicotyledenovs 
undergrowth,” will have great attractions for many persons—tfor lovers of 


naturalists. Somebody writes a piece 


* Back 
} 


sinless childhood I catch that ac 


nature as well as for 
entitled “Aunt Judy.” through the tender twilight of 


my one dim dream of a 
cusing glimpse of my mother—and myself. And as I stand here on 
this shapeless cairn of remorses which, afier forty years, | have piled on my 
It goes on even more strenuously, and 


We 


as te secms 


.cd and buried promises,” ete. 
piles up the agony, as the actors say, as well as the “ cairns of Temorses 
sincerely hope, for bis own sake, that the writer is) not really, 
to assert, forty-odd years old. Mrs. Stowe believes that the race ¢ t wan is 


. . 617] snp: ) ' . i ii ak } 7 “b- 
as pious as it ever will be till its health is better, and its ill health she att. b 


utes mainly te the want of ventilation in houses, schools, churches, court- 
rooms, and buildings generally. 


She praises an article in » May namber 





of © Harper's,” which, however, should be read i: 





icon ion with an article 
in No. 49 of ‘Trt NATION The rest of the prose articles are the * Passages 
from Hawthorne’s Notebook,” “ The Great Doctor,” “ AJ f Bones,” a 
clear, truthfal account of “ The S of Knox ) Major Bur 
rage, one of its gallant defenders, and a carious ; ns ve paper, 
which its readers will wish longer, oa * The Medicine Mea of our Indian 
Tribes.” For poetry we have stanzas by Mrs. Whitney ; Longfellow contrib 


utes a sonnet about “the poet saturnine,” which is pretty; Bryant an elo- 
quent ode, the music of which reminds of Milton, and Lowell has a jocose 
trifle on a socdologer—we should have thought it ; a sogdologer, he calls it 


—of a seven-pound trout 


“Our Young Folks” for this month seems to show that there isa dearth 


of such people as can be depended on to keep a children’s magazine fall. If 
we were going to select the very last sort of mental pabulum which even an 
omnivorous boy could be got to swallow, or could pretend to digest, we 


should select art-eriticism as that sort. Mr. Aldrich’s article about the 


studios has a mouthful or two of it, and 


Le 
~ 
4 
- 


sant piece we 
should say that about one in five hundred of the juvenile subscribers will 
like it, and about one in five The same 
Forest” shows how very badly 


Capt. Mayne Reid is willing to do for money. Car! 


aders Will disilke it. 





is true of “ Midsummer.” 


eton gives a vivid de- 
. . 


scription of Dupont at Port Roya n's and Mrs. Stowe’s ar- 





ticles are also excellent ; 





Admirers of Eugénie de Guaei in the “ Catholic World ” for 
July a translation of ten recently etters of hers, written during 





her visit to Paris in the winter of 1838-9. hey fill a hiatus in her journal. 





} 


Another selection of merit is an article from the “ Dublin Review ” upon 





Origen and the Christian Schools of Alexandria, and for the rest this maga- 
zine, as usual, makes the general reader regret the death of “ Brownson’'s 
teview,”” whose place it occupies, 

“ Harper's ”’ nd the end and all the 


» Crayon describes General Patter- 


fur July is good at the beginnin 








middle is rather feeble and dul Porte 





son's Bull Run campaign, as we may call it, for, although Patterson was not 
at Manassas, his dilatoriness and its effets are an essential part of Ball 
Run, as the world knows it. The writer injures rather than benefits his 
work by remarks and retlections evidently the duct of afterthought. But 


there is not very much of this, and the uncertainty and mortification of that 





time live over again in his pages—the rawness of the soldiery, the ineffici- 
ency of our generals, the rose-water warfare, the insolence of the secession 
ists, the newness and strangeness of everything, are all depicted by one who 





was living in the thick of events, and made both pen and pencil serve well 
the From the “* Editor in his Easy Chair” 





K eye of a practised observer 


we get, as it was hoped we should, his graceful speech made at the Shakes 
peare dinner of the Ceutury Club, in response to the toast of “ Woman,” 





remarks which the 
* A Look at Lisbon ” 
Sanctuary Privileges 


and some preliminary diseoursing in answer to the 
speech called forth from Dr. Vinton and Mr. R. G, White 
is a little dry, but infinitely superior to the flippancy of “ 


in Rome.” “ An Hour at Sea” is good, and the article on“ Francis Ashbury,” 

the founder of American Methodism, tells in rather a formal style, but witha 

just appreciation of his enormous labors, the story of that remarkable man. 
The “ United States Service Magazine ” dies, a good deal regretted, we be 


lieve, by military men, with the present number, There is to be found in it 
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a viable art e¢ Our Nav ard 7) .s wav + . & te . ‘ 1: 
¢ n ir Navy Yards,” which marshals us the way that we | out by any means glossing the several acts by which an inferior race 


% Naval - that a s 6} . ' , Ss . t >» has ve fear take — o low . 
be naval : that on ins of building and, what is of almost more consequence, Prof. Smith; but he has, we fear, taken too lenient a view of our dealings 


ré airing Crovernment es “are itterls na lequate and l ces the establish | ae Se eee, ae gh, ewe pt nip “0 _— do sta always t 

A vtetenariag ris : ae paees wet more equitable and humane in their phraseology (and 1 pe rhaps intent) hen 
at s points on our immense coast line “Screw | in their execution by Government has mts, the error is one into which a 
Propulsion in Naval Warfare” is a rea lable essay, giving the history | foreigner might naturally fall. Nor is there much force in the suggested 
of that subject. and t] ther most noticeabl. antic ey oe wee apology that the Indians were unsusceptible of the religious enlightenment 
biography of Major-Gen Meade, whom “Grant called the Pe Rea ‘red them by the Jesuits and other of the early colonists of America. No 

. ne called the right man In) such difficulty was the cause of the breaking yoy © the enterprise at Missior 
tl ! it plac That w r feartein)s } . X ] ' . so | —_ : ' 
als tainly ; but just what the place was it yo Ridge, Georgia—a crime for which Prof. Smith m: iy trace an apparent 

is Of some importance to determine before we say how high praise. Not so | Te tribution in the battle which slavery lost on the identical spot of its former 


iorly +] . . n » * * > » “4 
high, we think, as the writer supposes. when hee fneaiinte the ™ Mellie * afc triumph. But these comme nts do not affect the general accuracy with which 
| the elements that made up *‘e original colonies are appreciated, and they 
must not permit us to overlook the thorough sympathy of the lecturer with 


ll that was lofty and far-sighted and philanthropic in the founders of th 


Diivious of Sherman and his march, and remembering 
t ader the head of * Correspondence ” we find some | all 


Cad 








Interesting facts, the compilation of which is credited to the Washington cor. | republic. Here, as when theorizing in the preceding pages, we recognize his 
respon , ve ticago 7 in reference to the mortality in the Union | PTef* ind be lief in character as the key to the philosophy of history—chari 
army durine th — aac . : me) ter, which determines the moral quality of actions, and in the formation oi 
. eu PCM On Abou two men, it appears from these table 
Mil nt a a ; Wich Nauvus rise, flourish, and decay, with a sort of tidal progress toward : 
‘ ‘for one who died on the field or from wounds received i higher condition of mind and conscience; and his faith in the religion of the 


1¥ cers and men hed perished in exact proportion to the steer | New ‘Testament as the sufficient handmaid of the best political systems of 
which the race 

















a i¢ ») , . ° ape a8e 1K 2 y 
‘ il and men, thet mld have been one oflicer killed for every twenty ‘ . ( —_— It is on these points especially that he dwells i 
: : : liscussing the proper methods of studying history, and he engages at once 
Hy | ; But, in olficer was killed for every eighte Idier : et 
soldiers, = bth, 1 Piwas Kuled for every eighteen soldiers. | with Comte, Spencer, and Buckle ine ‘ntesting their right to reckon history 
As to deaths from cise: t should have been twenty-five among the en- | among the « exact sciences of which we have or may hope to obtain all the lata 
listed men to one a1 licers : but instead of twenty-five there were | and in which no disturbing forces enter to int errupt the immutable laws to 
’ tr . Which the world of matter is subjected. It is seldom that our publishers, i 
aun he : , }, that our officers did not shrink from exposing “spre * : ) _ 5 ‘4 om that rp she =, in 
: : 1 , 13.3 ” SCCKII to reproduce the works of English authors, select so sugvestive, 
themeel ve 1 ba ewis s clear that they were less liable to dis thoughtful, we might almost say masterly, writing as we have her We 
ease—less liable, prol hy reason of their better and more varied food, | commend the book heartily to that public which Prof. Smith ever delights 
better shelter, better oj for personal cleanliness, and superior elas. | t0 honor with his praise. 
ticity of mind and moral 1 sof endurance. ‘This last consideration may | The Student’s Practical Chemistry. By Wenry Morton and Albert R 
: : ; : ~ | Leeds, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1865.)—This is a book of 286 
account for the V t mortality from disease among the colored troops. | ; - 40 « . 
: : ee : , mages, Whereof 130, or five-clevenths of the whole number, are devoted to 
Iwo white ers i a “ase to one who died in action or from wounds | physics, 108 to ino ganic and 53 to oreanic chenistry. The illustrations. 
But each negro so r o died in the latter way eight died of disease- | 163 in number, take up a great deal of room upon the small pages, which 
To the total number of deaths in battle or from wounds the New England ar ti | further broken up into numerous sm: ul paragraphs with headings in 
; , : ce ‘ . jc ls. The quality of the matter is as bad as the quanti ty issmall. We 
ate ntributed th r| proportion per thousand. Disregarding frac me 
) ; : it epee : , } al a loss to say which mos t abound, incorrect, inaccurate e, or unintelligible 
tions wel > Siu ” every thousand New-Englanders in ser tements. Many sentences are entirely innocent of grammar, and, in fact 
vice. Of a thousand Mid ites men 32 so died, of a thousand Westerners | the general style is that of the hasty notes of a lecturer who needs catch 
“ fot] and m the Border States 23. But thoueh among the eroups | Words to help his memory. ‘Two examples, showing the average perspicuity 
me é ' —e . : of the style, must sutlice. Speaking of ozone, our authors say : * Its tes 
of States, New Ea nd, with Vermont at the head, thus excels, there is one . t : : 


= , eke . .. | paper moistened with starch, containing a little K I (starch, 5 parts; iodide 
Western State, a child of New England's, which surpassed her in this dis- | of potassium, 1 part ; to be boiled), which it turns purplish blue, or the juice 
mal pursuit of glory: Kansas lost 61 men in each thousand that she sent to | of the mushroom, boletus luridus, boletus cyanescenus, etc., or the alcoholic 


. , . - e +} ‘ » Teel rnaiac whie it 7% jeates _ oe ” 
the war. and she sent more than half her able-bodied men solution of the resin of guaiacum, to which it communicates a blue color. 








H “ ll ” Serj] C , j f ful ! », | it will be an intelligent student who learns from that sentence how to test 
( Ss at ome pcribi NX Company ALA. 20 se ana fr ‘ . : . . “ } 
a 7 cassie m=peay Ss eee usertlt and Pell: | fo» ozone. Concerning the sources of ammonia we read as follows : Lastly, 
gious literature, contains the usual quantity of more or less useful and not | when organic substances decompose—I. Spontaneously; If. By heat alone ; 
particularly religious reading Dr. Philip Schatf treats of “ Ancient Hym.-| IIL By heating with caustic potassa—the nitrogen and hydrogen combine, 
. ‘ — P ° s j he naasce tate * is . ‘ } ja raw i PIV E » ferti 
nology,” giving a brief digest of what is known upon that subject ; Donald | in the nascent state, to form ammonia, and in this way is derived the fertil 


izit uy property of manure and the ammoniacal liquor of gas-works, which is 
the commercial source of ammonia.” A chemist might, perhaps, be able to 
mers are as useful as his remarks are pleasing and readable, his paper is | detect in this farrago some traces of chemical truth; but a student would 
ver ich the beat in the Kk. His practicalness has this good effect, at | hardly find this one of those “clear and simple explanations” which the 





G.M | writes “* De Rebus Ruri and if his practical suggestions to far 





any rat t may be nothing in lf, but it keeps him from sentimentalizing | Pretace P romises. rer , = 
ae Tre , , 1] af ite kind. that There is hare ily a proper name in the book which is not misspelt. Thus, 
a thir vhich he does so easil ul cf lo so wel *r its k that we r 2 
so epconen lies oe wend site O-pedearetrasanadne Tyndale, Fraunhotier, Kirchoff, Nichol, Naudhausen, and Reinch we have 
have had something too much of in his half dozen volumes. There are | our authors’ peculiar spelling of the well-knoWn names Tyndall, Fraunhofer 
two featur of this macazine which are navel oen to it among American | Kirchhoff, Nicol, Nordhausen, and Reinsch. Such spellings as dyabysis, 
, Zin nd which might be mad lite attractive. We refer to the long | ¢’@/“@kausis regellation, and congellation will not make it easicr for the 
l les, AN ch If » ide qt 2 i >. t 5 * _ . “¢ . a hl 
; at ; ler di ; 1 ita | Student to appreciate the derivation and signification of these words. The 
dOOK \ Vv; mood t <tracts trom the ( x , “ ion. anc 4 e . ° af 
we Work under discussion, ane IS) broper names of the chemical elements and their compounds sometimes begin 
arti ntitled Books of the Month in which a great deal of current | with capital letters, and as often are not so distinguished ; both modes of 
literature ne or two descriptive sentences printing constantly occur in the same sentence. The book cannot have passed 
aiiiiiliaendiaia through the hands of any intelligent proof-reader. It were useless to attempt 
Leet re Mist D eo 1839-61. By | *2Y serious criticism of the general method and plan of the book, considered 
G % ot wes cae "1 eres to napsete ye rte } "Hl + _?Y | either as a brief statement of the elementary principles and facts of chemistry 
- ae — ape , faiao, @ ‘ naidiber vemigpar On serig r~ — Broth *) or asa manual for students. It has no method but that of an abridged dic 
New Yor! oe als ’ R eagle 5° Pe Ve. ‘eT, | tionary, without the usual merits of dictionaries, accuracy and a convenient 
New Lork \ letter to the “ Westminster Review,” via the Dai/y Neves, on | 01.) ahetical arranveme 
the Moral Freedom of Man, and a leeture on the Foundation of the Ameri sh tical a = . : 1 . : hl : 
ard ~ le is Che book is exceedingly discreditable both to its authors and its publisher, 
an Colonies, complete the contents of this v me dicate nly . ' el , it if > j 
gh mg —" =a rag this volume, tl ae ald - part | ond, it may be added, to the teachers who use it, if there be any such. It is 
«Swe _ s 2 ee Se ~ sa y an it would at Drst much to be regretted that the name of a society which has done so much 
ne peab rated am mei ore poor ys nis idea of the good work as the Franklin Institute should be officially mentioned on the 
W iW i | ry « tt studied, nothing coulk > more order | °:,; r . ‘ hiol 
“ad — seal eneectec ag = of I NS gudbmeye ry - on title-page of such a work. Were it not for the sanction which the name of 
Santi sige nies ee ee ae ty - ae — « d this society and that of the publisher lend to the book, we should not have 
Sule stu > Waat or "uclal one ¢ i be selectet or the American reac . M : . . 
spent time and space oticing it. 
er than 1 n the foundation of the colonies which have developed into our | *?' nt time and space in noticing it 
present Unior Few will be surprised that Prof. Smith passes through this —o 
the publishers (contrived quite innocently for the American market) PARIS GOSSIP. 
with seareely the st of criticism on his robes. His admiration of the Pants, June 8, 1866, 
Purit *h eter pe ips carries him too far whe > 73 ee) “oly j i , _ — ‘ 
New i, ee wininn m too far when he Bays ot the church in Trav prince of dentistry, Dr. Thos. W. Evans, who numbers among his 
avery neriana that iis naurin ory, because Intolerance and persecu a a . 
t te berty of conscience and free ‘le ince friends and patrons nearly all the crowned heads of Europe, and whose 
mn no mediate, and it is doubtful if it diamonds and orders prevent so many of his less fortunate brethren from 
in yet be called nplete—at least uni mebody dare affirm that the sleeping, encouraged by the success of his work on the medical department 
separation o ure and state in New England is ce plete ; to w . , iis @ . : : 7 . 
“ee Th Feanecer elias ic ie ; -- os ‘ 1 re a - 'N a of the great war in the United States, has just published, in the form of a 
4 DUCK S YLUSSAC LLU s ACCLOCSIASLICUL ait nay ve consuited, Nor ao * . . 7 i 5 q 
we think the lecturer has done full justice to the Indians, whose extrusion | S¢Ties of letters, a very admirable description of the nature and working of 


and gradual extinetion may indeed be philosophically accounted for with-! the government of his native land. In addition to the intrinsic value of the 


‘oceeds on the supposition that our future wars will | disappears before a more civilized. This expression cannot be used of 
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work itself, these letters derive a melancholy interest from the fact that they 
were written for the amusement and instruction of a nephew and adopted 
son of great promise, brought up by Dr. Evans, and who, after having taken 
for several years an active share in the professional labors of the distinguished 
firm of the Rue de la Paix, became consumptive, and died, a few months 
since, at the early age of twenty-three. The work in question treats of the 
origin of the Constitution of the United States, of the legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers of the States and their relations to the Union, of the 
Constitution of the United States, and of the various modifications which 
have brought that instrument to its present form. Clear, perspicuous, and 
concise, giving a bird’s-eye view of a subject which has lately attracted so 
much attention on the part of the Old World, these letters may be said to 
constitute a valuable and instructive “ hand-book ” to the political institu- 
tions of the great republic of the West. 

The virtual refusal of Austria to take part in the deliberations of the 


Congress which was to act as a conductor to the accumulated electricity | 


which threatens so much mischief to this hemisphere, has given a severe 
shock to the confidence of the optimists ; but it is not regarded here as ab 
solutely excluding all hope of a peaceful settlement of the affairs involved in 
the pending quarrel, as it is still thought to be possible that Austria may 


yet reconsider a decision involving issues of such magnitude. 


> 


Napoleon, 
at all events, seems to be really desirous of peace ; and it will hardly be pos 
sible for the would-be belligerents to come to blows if he be seriously deter 
mined that the “ peace ” of this hemisphere shall not be broken at present. 
A fews days since, while inspecting the progress of the works in the Champ 
de Mars, as he does two or three times a week, he went up to a group of 
workmen, and after expressing his satisfaction at the zeal of all concerned, 
he added, evidently with the intention of having the remark repeated: “ Do 
not attach too much importance, messieurs, to the rumors of war that are so 
rife. 1, for one, am sincerely desirous of peace, and shall do my utmost to 
ensure its maintenance ; but pray remember that, come what may, the exhi 
bition of next year will take place as appointed, and exert yourselves accord- 
ingly.” 

The doings of the Chinese ambassadors excite but little curiosity here. 
The Parisians went wild over the Siamese envoys, and took an interest 
nearly as absorbing in those of Japan. ‘The Cochin-Chinese found them 
somewhat less eager, and they are now becoming rather Jdus¢s in regard to 
Orientals and their peculiarities. 'The dresses of these representatives of the 
Flowery Land are, however, so splendid, the tissues of which they are com 
posed are so exceptionally rich and splendid, that they have obtained more 
attention than has been accorded to their wearers. But the honor of their 
fabrication, popularly attributed to the transcendent skill of the dyers and 
weavers of the Celestial Empire, redounds, it is asserted, to those of France. 
It appears that the cases containing the wardrobes of these distinguished 


y 


visitors were unfortunately wetted during the voyage, so that, on reaching 
Paris, all their contents were found to be so much damaged as to be unwear- 
able. Great was the despair of the long-tailed magnates, who saw no other 
alternative but to shut themselves up until new suits could be procured from 
China. Luckily, however, some one about their almond-eyed excellencies 
suggested that patterns should be sent to Lyons, for imitation, when, to the 
amazement and delight of the Celestials, who were dying of impatience to 
see the marvels of the capital, there arrived, by return of post, an agent of 
one of the principal henses of Lyons, which for same time past has been 
turning its attention to the imitation of Eastern fabrics, with an assortment 


 fubries so gorgeous and splendid that the ambassadors declared they sur 
passed everything they had ever beheld. These magnificent sis being pur 


chused with enthusiasm, were at once entrusted to one of the best tailors of 


model of the damaged a: 


the capital, and made up exactly on the 





and so quickly that, in twenty-four hours after the arrival! of these ber 

silks in this city, the envoys of the “Son of Heaven” were teas 

eyes on the wonders of the “ metropolis of Europe.” From that mome: 

this the saffron-hued dignitaries have been doing the lions with an assiduity 

that proves how deeply their curiosity has been stirred by their first intro- 

duction to barbarian life. They have been received at the Tuileries, dined 
re 


by ministers, and escorted by the proper officials to all the public institu 


tions and the principal scenes of amusement. It is reported that their en 
thusiasm on returning from the opera was so great that one of the official 
chaperons attached to their service was moved to enquire what were the 
items of the evening's entertainment which had most forcibly struck their 
fancy, when he learned, to his disgust, that it was neither the house, nor the 
lustres, nor the scenery, nor the music, nor the costumes, nor even the lavish 
display of shoulders and ankles in the ballet, that had most delighted them, 
but the preliminary tuning of the instruments by the orchestra before each 
lifting of the curtain ! 
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The Chinese embassy has, moreover, a formidable rival in the good 








graces of the beau » of the capital in a couple of youthful cannibals 
attached to the trainof Sir George Scott, stavir here on lis way back from 
New Caledonia. Sir George is trvi hard to civ ese specimens of 





primitive humanity, and has already broug hem to the capacity of wear 


ing livery and handing ices and syrups co their master’s frieads. ‘They are 
} } ¢ } ] ana wy 

not handsome, but they are very alert, intelligent, and smiling, and seem 

to put so much good-will into the performance of the not very onerous 





duties of their new position that they are immensely admired and petted 





by all who see them. These amiable youths have up in the 








practice of anthropophs One of them has eaten his grandfather, and 
the other has devoured the professor who trained his boy ish powers to the 
use of the war-club—circumstances which appear greatly to enhance the 
interest taken in them both by their master’s friends and the public ¢ tlic 
capital. 

The two young sons of Abd-el-Kader, now on a visit to this focus ot 
modern illumination, are also much petted in aristocratic saloons. M. de 
Lesseps takes the lead in entertaining and lionizing these sons of a son of 
the desert (for they themselves know but little of true Arab life) and took 
them, a night or two ago, to the opera, to see “ Le Dieu et le Bayadére,” when 
the spectacle of the elague, of the chorus and anti-chorus of stout hands all 
clapping at once with the foree and cnsemle of a well-r ated machine, 
filled their unsophisticated minds with such amazement and so completely 


they had neither eves nor ears for anything 





absorbed their attention 








else. 

vast printing establishment of M. Paul Dapont, whi ! vs 1,200 
work-people, has just been « rating, at its branc ie Rae de Clichy, 
the annual festival which brings together, at the same : e banquet, all the 
personnel of this model firm, in which every one of either sex employed in 
its various departments is a partner, and receives, besides a tixed amount of 
salary, a certain proportionate share of ‘year’s profits. A worthy fellow 
laborer of M. Arlés Dufour, the great silk-weaver and leading free trade 





apostle of Lyons, of M. Godin-Lemaire, the eminent iron r of Guise, and 


one or two other practical philanthropists of this country, who have thor 
oughly laid to heart the great principle of human fraternity so generally lost 
sight of, M. Paul Dupont has created in connection with his industrial es 
tablishment—in which he employs female labor wherever it can be con 





veniently utilized—model dwelling-houses, in which the work-people are well 








and healthfully lodged at the lowest paying price; shops in which all the 
necessaries of life are sold at cost price and of the best quality ; schools, 
reading-room, a sick club, a fund from which pensions are paid to each 


laborer who becomes disabled from age or accident, a loan club, and various 





other combinations which are supported, according to certain fixed propor 
tions, by all the members of the firm, from M. Paul Dupont down to the 


humblest worker in the establishment. 





On the gala-day in question all the workshops were thrown open to the 
public during one hour, thus giving to all who cared to inspect them the 
opportunity of seeing the interesting werk of printing in all its varieties. 


The banquet, substantial and abundant, was furnished, as always by the 


} : 7 } } +1 +3 + Yar) ’ 
head of the house, and after it had been done full justice to, M. Paul Dupont 


made a general statenrent of the results of the year’s work, of the state of 
the various = est hment—schools, clubs, ete —and 





n for the coming industrial year. A 


sketched the plans in contemplati 





workman, delegated to that end by his brethren, expressed the gratitude 
. 1) 3 . *hrynei +} llc apples » 

and satisfaction of all in terms of warm affection, enthusiastically applanded 

by the assemb!v : M. Paul Dupont then distributed inscription books, medals, 


rizes to those who had obtained the best marks in the schools 








@iiu © 
and s he fete terminated amidst the mutual felicitations of 
all « ned 

w oddls sirative of the old adage, “extremes meet,” is the fact 
hat in this splendor, luxury, and intelligence, wolves, which be 
came extit i tr 1 und ' nets, still exist In great 
numbers, and that a stury | 1 the Puy de Déme, who 
has been making a go hing : » by lving in wait about the 
farm-houses of that region until lhe k vst the men are absent, when 


he makes his appearance holding a wol and demands all the mon- 





aa ' he 
ev in the house of the terrified womankind he threat of letting loose 
} } 1 § wT ae ee . "s 
the savage brute them in case of refusa A few days since he pre. 


, ys Ve 4? 
sented himself 





premises besides the mistress, who, so far from yield 
a fowling-piece that hung over the kitchen fireplace, and not only held the 
two-legged brute at bay therewith, but compelled him to precede her, with 
the four-legged one, to the village, where she gave up her captives to the 


| proper authorities, amidst the plaudits of the neighborhood! 
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Articles on any of the aubjects uanally di sexed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. Lf used, they will be liberally paid for ; uf rejected, they will be returned fo 


the writers on the receipt of ther site an t of postage stamps. 


Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tuk NaTIon should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


HOW WILL THE WAR IN EUROPE END? 

Tur outbreak of hostilities in Europe has probably by this time 
taken pla e. It is genet lly believed that a contest las begun whieh 
will probably terminate ‘na radical change in the political arrange 
ments of the Baroy in continent, and vive the final blow to the theo- 
ries on which the settlement of 1815 was based. The aim of Prussia is, 
doubtless, German unity, but there is no likelihood that she will 
achieve such ¢ mplete success @s to render it possible for her to fuse 
To do this she would have 


} my . + . Tuy + 
Lhe no very difficult matter, but to 


all the small states under ber own 


not only to beat them, which wou 


beat Austria not a little, but very badly. Austrian force lies not so 


much in strength as in endurance. She is not capable of great efforts, 
, 


but she has an almost unequalled capacity for what, in the slang of th 


prize-ring, is called “taking punishment.” She has in her service a 
magnificent body of oflicers, who are bound to the empire hy traditions 
and associations of extraordinary force, who are perhaps now the best 
representatives extant of a class once very numerous, that ot profes 
sional soldiers, devoted to the country, but very deeply devoted to a 
certain goverament or reigning house. To Austrian officers the army 
is what it is no longer to the officers of any other country in the same 
degree—their only home and their only fatherland, and they are 
bound together by an esprit de corps, They have under their orders a 
remarkable power--troops drawn from the finest military races of the 


world, out of which an iron discipline bas made an army which has 


i 
neither the French impetuosity, nor Italian fire, nor the Russian 
solidity, nor the English firmness and destructiveness, but which has 
perhaps no equal in cohesiveness and tenacity. It is perhaps the only 


army in Europe which could witness the flight of its chief and the ap 
parent dissolution of his empire without breaking up. It can, conse 
quently, bear immense reverses in the field without Gemoralization, and 
draws perbaps at this moment as much inspiration from the memory 
of its defeats as most other armies do from the memory of their vic- 
tories. It has survived so much disaster that hardly any disaster 
would now seem to it irreparable, A succession of rapid and terrific 
blows, such as the elder Napoleon gave it, might perhaps put it hors 
combat, or bring the war to what Prussia would consider a satisfactory 
conclusion; but there is no probability—hardly a possibility—that any 
such blows will be delivered. Napoleons do not appear even once in 


] 


a century, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, the world need not look 


for any remarkable displays of promptness or agility from either 
Prince Charles or Marshal Benec They will fight desperately and 
shed a great deal of bl od, devastate a great deal of cor hntry, an 1 con 
tribute an interesting but not very novel or instructive chapter to th 
history of the military arts 

Consequently, it is not by any means certain that Austria is at 


old on Germany, or that the minor states are to 


present to lose her h 
disappear down Bismark’s ravenous maw. Should Prussia at the out- 
set suffer any severe checks, such as the loss of a great battle or two, it 
would be sate to pre dict il sper dy pe uce b is¢ a on her humiliating re 

treat from the conflict, and the overthrow and retirement of Bismark. 


Her population and the raw material of her army are far superior to 


those of Austri There is probably no army in the world, not even 
our own, which can show in its ranks so many educated and intelligent 


men; and no army Which has a more intelligent or better educated 
people to draw upon for recruit There is no limit to the devotion 
and sacrifices of which such a people would be capable, if a crisis were 
to come which really kindled their enthusiasm, Were Bismark a pop- 
lar leader, he would have a nation at his back with which he might 
chalk neve the whole Continent to the field. But he is not a popular 
leader, and no war brought on and conducted by him is likely to com- 
mand the popular support, much less excite the popular enthusiasm, 
He is either profoundly hated or profoundly distrusted by all that por- 
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tion of the Prussian people in whom the national pride and national 
pluck most abound. Therefore the present contest meets with the 
most decided opposition. The Landwehr has been dragged rather than 
marched to the field; the opening of the struggle seems, as well as we 
ean judge, to be awaited by the public either with horror or foreboa 
ing, and we hear nothing of any enthusiasm even on the part of the 
regular army. The drawing of blood, especially should the outbreak 
of hostilities be marked by any successes, however trifling, may bring 
about a great change. Should there be early successes so great as to 
hold out a near prospect of what is now only seen in troubled dreams 

the destruction of the whole tribe of princelings and the consolidation 
of the German péople into one great state—there is little question that 
the Prussians would fling themselves into the struggle with an ardor 
Which nothing could withstand, before which Austria would surely 
go down, and we should witness the appearance on the political sccne 
of a power whose magnitude and real strength would certainly alter 
the whole complexion of European politics, and give a new turn to 


pean progress, 


* German unity ” has presented itself to our minds so long as a mere 


vision babbled of by orators, or mused over by professors, that few 
foreigners have ever taken the trouble to think what it would really 
mean, It would mean, however, the sudden creation of an empire 
a population of over sixty millions—that is, it would be 
numerically the equal of Russia. But these sixty millions would be, 
unlike the population of Russia, of one race; they would include, per 
laps, the most learned, patient, industrious, civilized people on the 
face of the globe, which has attained the highest distinction in arts, in 
science, in arms, in literature, in everything, in short, but in politics, 
occupying the most fertile of the favored portion of the European con- 
tinent, and which would be capable of maintaining with ease a million 
of men in arms within a week’s easy march of Paris. It will be easily 
seen hy anybody who seriously considers the meaning of these facts 
that the creation of a real German state, whether empire or republic, 
would revolutionize European politics. It would launch an immense 
opulation on a cereer of extraordinary progress; it would consign 
‘rance and England to the rank of second-rate powers. It would 
reduce Russia to comparative insignificance, and deprive her of most 
of her influence in European affairs, and even in Turkish affairs, and 
force her to find vent for her energy more and more in expansion cast- 
ward, Whether in such an event the House of Hapsburg could settle 
down on the Principalities of Servia and Bulgaria, and protract an 
enfeebled and somewhat inglorious existence, far removed from the 
scenes of its past greatness, may be doubted. But it is every day 
clearer and clearer that a royal house which has no nation at its back 
must soon cease to bea reigning house, and that the spectacle of kings 
existing for their own sakes is one which Europe will not much longer 
tolerate. 

In case the Prussians succeed, it is of course possible that Louis Na- 
poleon might seek, in the resettlement of the map, for what is called 
the “rectification ” of the French frontier, by the abstraction of the 
Rhine provinces from Prussia, But this issomething to which Prussia, 
victorious, would, in our opinion, never submit, and which she would 
be sure to resist successfully, and which, evenif imposed upon her after 
a defeat, could not prove a permanent arrangement. Sixty millions of 
Germans united would treat a demand for the annexation of a portion 
of the true German soil to the French empire as absurd; and even if 
Germany should not be united, and this demand were successfully 
enforced, the union of Germany 1s not likely to be sufficiently remote to 
allow time for absorption. 

Then there are changes going on in France which it takes 
close observers to perceive, but which are, nevertheless, exercising a 
marked influence on her foreign policy, and which promise, if not 
checked, to make her, perhaps in our lifetime, as pacific in spirit as 
England herself. The love of material comfort is increasing amongst 
the people with extraordinary rapidity, and as it grows the military 
spirit declines. The long freedom from political convulsions and the 
free-trade policy of the empire have, by giving a great stimulus both 
to foreign and domestic trade, enlisted a vast body of the population 
on the side of peace. The horror of war, which was once the reproach 
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of the Paris bourgeoisie, is working lower down amongst the population 


every day, and the population is not only not increasing but slightly 


diminishing, a fresh and striking illustration of the thritt and love of 


comfort of the whole body of the peopl : for in this case pormuiation, 


far from pressing too closely on the means of subsistenc., is kept 
: } 


down by choice. We may, therefore, fairly count on a | 





of repose, of careful abstinence from interference in foreign quarrels, 
and a more single-minded devotion to the production of wealth than 
has ever been before witnessed in French history. 
“?-. 
aADrntTT m + 
SPECULATION, 


Ir we may judge from the lang 


age of a certain influential portion 


of the press, and from the theorfes of political economy which, so far 


as domestic trade is concerned, seem to tind general acc ptance among 
the peopl » we should conclude that the great lack of Amerie was 
apron strings, Society is no longer able to exist without the pat 

guidance of the legislature in every department of life. Laws ar 
called for to regulate all the actions of men. Ejeht-hour laws, we ar 
issured, will red he | rand at t ne time increase th par} 
of all mechanic Landlords have been ing t nt rates fo 
houses, and this ou thousands of t is honestly believe, ought 
to be checked though whether 1 ixin max if t 
or by compell ian who owns two houses to build a thi i 
et undecided. — [ cilful workmen are found in various branches of 


trade, and it h therefore, | 1 gravely urged that we should return 


to the ancient h in wu ler w i »no one could work ata mechani a 
business unless he had served an apprenticeship of seven years, In 
short, there is a very general belief that in ove direction or another 
men are unable to take care of themselves, and a general unbelief in 
the restraining and curative powers of natural law. 


The mo-t widespread form of this delusion 





Without an accompanying outery against speculators. It goods are 
dear, the speculators for a rise are denounced without stint; if they are 


too cheap, the speculators for a fall have ruined trade. Ifa rotten cor 





poration is brought dowa to dust, the bears are vigorously abused upon 


every successive decline in th iares: but when the reeciver takes 


possession and the truth is made plain for the first time, the bulls are 
held responsible for having foreed the stock upon an unsuspecting 
public. Thus, in the spring and summer of 1857 the ne vspapers filled 


columns with denunciation of the party which wo 
for a fall during all that year, attributing every fresh disaster to the 
direct manipulations of the bears. The real crash began, however, 


with the failure of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, which 





had never been attacked by the bears, and which proved to have been 
long insolvent. This called attention to the condition of other institu 
tions, numbers of which proved to have been managed with the st 


s 


recklessness and even positive dishonesty. Naturally enoug 
closures excited a general distrust of all similar corporations, and even 
sound institutions were compelled to strengthen themselves at ihe ex- 
pense of their customers. The pressure for money soon revealed the 


fact that mercantile profits, and even capital, largely consisted ina pro 


cess equivalent to a mere “mar p” of goods, and prices, which 





ing 1 
had for three years been unnaturally high, fell to rates unnaturally low, 
When the storm had done its worst, and the wrecks of commerce lay 
scattered on every side, the sagacity of the bears was too well vin 
dicated to be longer disputed, and the same critics Wo bad denoun 


the speculators for a fall now attributed all the disasters of America 


and Great Britain to the speculators for a rise during the p dit 
years, 
During the last four years there have been enormous speculations in 


gold, stocks, and produce, mainly for an advance. Gold has reached 
290 per cent., Erie Railway stock has been at 125 or more, flour is now 


Por } 


$18 a barrel, pork $35 a barrel, and butter has been calle lL cheap at 75 





centsa pound, Loud have been the outer 





+t} 


ing purchasers, and all kinds of remedies have been tried. 
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diate result of sending an immense amount of it abroad, to be used as 








grease, the rates of exchange making it cheap enough for that purpose 
to English buyers. The next and logical result was a final advance to 
imuch higher price than that which excited our indignation so deeply, 
and, the stock having been greatly reduced by export, the advance was 
permanent he inflation of gold was first met by high-toned censures 
on moral and patriotic grounds These failing, the Steck Board itse If, 
the very seat and centre of speculation, was infected with the popular 
prejudiceagainst its own business, and enthusiastically voted to exclude 


gold from its dealings. This deadly blow at the business was soot 


found to result simply in leaving the public at the mercy of cheats, 


who could return sales at almost any price they liked, there being no 
general and p iblic quotation, Accordingly this restriction was aban 
} 


doned, and the business was resumed upon a larger seale than ever, 


But in 1864 Congress resolved to try the remedial effects of legislation, 


the brief fortnight of its operation than all the sp rs had ever been 
™ } 4 

ible to accom plis} it raised the price of gold trom 180 t 0 within 

i rad Ss It struck a blow at tl very 1 et not} ¢ credit 

{ was difict for reasonable men to resist the conviction t the 

\ indicated a state of mind among our rulers not far removed from 

iney. The promptness of its repeal, however showed that the only 


fault of Congress was its total ignorance of political economy. Gold 


fell from 290 to 2400n the day that it was known that the statute would 
be rr jt tiled, ind sp culation lett tree to 1 11ts co 

Should not t sional ex n} ( \ ‘ \ , serve! 
that restraints upon the operation of natural laws are unwis There 
has seldom been a statute so rigidly obeyed as was the gold law during 
its brief and inglorious existence. The gold room was promptly closed, 
and not a single case of dealing, except for cash actually paid on the 


spot, was ever heard of. All that is usually called speculation was at 





inend. No other business was cond lL under such burdensome re 
straints, none so effectively g ted against s] lation; and in none 
was the rise so tremendous, or the panic so territ Brok who pre 
viously bought and sold for a profit of one-fourth of one per cent., sold 
n 1 at an advance of less than five per cent. Men took gold into 
the ollices, sold it, « ink in th stl e 3 ticed tl l le ind anni us 


faces of the crowd pressit in to buy, and themselves repurchased, at 
i cent.. tl eold they had sold 





‘nutes befor Th hundred per cent. was in full view: five 


hundred was freely predicted, and the depreciation of the public credit 





seemed likely to nlimited. Nene were more terrified than those 


ho had put their faith in legal prohibitions. The calmest men were 
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In reality, itev iv hav n the motives of the parties con- 
cerned, the speculation in gold had certain beneficial results, which 
uutweighed its evil It tended to ke p rold in the e intry, by giving 
its holders the continual prospect of an advance, without which it 
would all h left th intry in 1862, and ha¥e remained abroad un- 
til i close of the war, since it would have been quite useless here 
ind a mere deadweight upon its holders. Abroad, it would have drawn 

terest; here, it would not. The chan of speculation, however, 
st i to promise something better than interest at foreign rates, and 
in immens 1oun gold was kept here, to the obvious strengthen- 
ne of the national 1 1 the Governm nd the banks having 
siwavs al Isom S The \ f speculation tend- 
ed produ $ res i le shipments decidedly unprofitable, 





and foreign exchange unsalable. Thus we closed the war with a very 


respeciable stock of gold, w tich then | ume available to the public 
it p l 3 whic \ \ T 
Ss: lation in food is often censured with $} ial severity. Yet 


there is noth in which it is more plainly beneticial. Were it not for 
neculators, the farmers would be utterly unalle to se’l plen iful crops 
while tl] pri paid by consumers W sulel be so low as to lead to eX-. 

wastefulness. When in the course of nature a barren season 
came round, there would be no stores laid up against it, and all the 


desolations of famine would follow. Joseph and Pharaoh were, per- 


butter combination, which all patriotic housekeepers remember, reduced haps, the greatest speculators on record; and what is clearer than that 


butter from the atrocious price of 50 cents to 35, with the imme- 


‘heir speculation in corn was the salvation of Egypt ‘ 
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out of the pursuits of ind for which t re qualified in 
wild speculations undistinguishable from gambling. The country 
iffers greatly from such a perversion of mind and labor, but ne mor 
than it would if w thousand person fitted by nature to be farmer 


shoul | vecome cl reymen, The existe nee of tifty thousand u 


priests in Italy does not prove that the three or four hundred missio 
aries employed amon: ] f Imen or the heathen are not wanted 
in their pre ent phere in excess of pec tion work W cu 
by drawing so many into tl business that it gradually becomes un 
profitable, ind a reacti ! endency fi ws in favo occupa 
tion 

Fluctuations in prices may injurious, but it is certain that th 
ire part of the m which pervades the universe. Action and ré 
tion sre common ’ i in ( rf lite Where ch or" l Ii 
they are not violent; but if, by a violation of natural law, fluctuati 
are repre sec, the inevitah! change, when it does com 9 far mort 
sweeping than it need have been, and that which nature designed 
i relief become t disast 

- e 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY THE COMPLEMENT OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

[rv is not often that we h 1 chance to indulge in the luxury of 
giving praise to our city government, or to any member thereof, It 
therefore, with the z« of protracted abstinence that we yield to t 


rapture of bestowing our heat commendation once again on Cot 


cilman White for his pronosition looking towards the establishment of 


i public library in this city. Chis phenix of magistrates, this pli 


nomenon of civic oflicials, turning aside from the jobs which constitute 


the business and the turtle-feasts which form the recreation of our Ci 
Fathers, ha toop 1 to the consideration of so humble a subject as the 
intellectual and moral necessities of the common people. As one of 


that numerous though despised multitude we return him our humbl 


thanks for his good intentions and bid him a hearty God speed in hi 


virtuous undertakin: It is almost too mu¢ h to hop that al injorit 
of those owners in fee of the city whose manor-house is the City Hall! 
will consent to dive 30 considerable a proportion of the revenue 


thereof as this scheme would require from their natural channels, which 
sometimes in the line of directness, and sometimes by the more tortuous 
circeumundulations of the line of beauty, find their way to their own 
pockets o1 those of their friends. But perhaps the days of miracles 


are not over, and Councilman White may be but the Avatar of a new 


ilispensation, the first fruits of a municipal Pentecost of power even to 
change the lermanic heart. Let us humbly hope and trust that 
m } 

t » i i nat L« mp nent of the common seh Is, 
The import nce ol mam ini these 1 univer ally icknowledved mt 
the free State \ we b ( is no ground of complaint against 

( is city t r vhich those of the m irefull 
» vided cities are not al pen. That intelligence lies at the f 
dat 1 of free institutions is liversally recognized, and the free schools 
ire the testimony the people bear to their faith in the doctrine, Thi 


best minds of the « ommunity are busy in devising how these nurseries 


of the future can be made to answer their purpose the most effectually ; 


and constant advancement is making in the application of the! 


ation. 
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nind to the art of its best deve lopment And this should be 
ols is « ined the commonwealth in the very act of 

he tree depends, so Pope says, on the bend- 

: 1] sta of existen But when 

| : ) 1 brought to the high st degree of perfec 

nan instituti . we hold that society has not even 

vl | ) ul the risen generation. The 
not » its charge of its youth when the doors of the 


close beliind the grown-up young man and woman, The 


t the use of tools, and indicate whereabouts 

teria vhich is to be worked up for the nourishment, the 
ypment, and the rament ot the mind, Many young persons, of 

) ta for t al which have occupied their 


u e, if do not entirely forget them. The battle of life is too 


i li to most of them to make it possible for them to go far 
] 


of their way, or to expend much of the sinews of their warfare on 


the continuing of their education. If they can make the trial, they find 

it hard t the books and apparatus necessary for further self-culti 
ior 

For Gibbon nev da truer thing than that every man who 

ni Wau 1 the world has had two educations—one from hi: 

h the other, and the more important, from himself. Now, 

e system of public education, on which w 0 justly pride 

+ complete until the public previde the free means ¢ 

carrying on th lueation aiter that of the school is finished. Fa 

it neans for doing this should be brought within the reach 

poorest, and of these the most of all. The fountain 

vl ( : 4 pened freely to all, that all may come and 

dl ie waters of moral and intellectual life freely without money 


i witl pl \Il comers cannot become learned men and 


women, ym ll | yme well-informed and refined ones, anc 

puny rly em all the opportunity. The prosperity and 

ap ( ( iunity depend on the virtue, intelligence, and 

wanners of the individuals that make it up. Whatever promote 

these three conditions adds to the material wealth as well as to the 

harmless pleasures of the body politic; and nothing can promote 

them more effect | han the providing of useful and entertaining 

occu] tion for th leisure of th PUSS classes. Merely teaching the 

\ in citiz to read, though Ll great boon, undoubt dly, is a 

\ mn ( they can have access to books worth reading. 

I i { Barmecide’s feast, where there is nothing to 

‘ e) rivilege the ladies are allowed at English public 

lint that I itty h rgvily in the callery and eeing the lords 
( ! vt ot 1e fat and d inking of the yeets below. 

\ t pense need not be so great as to deter the humblest com 

n completing its apparatus for the teaching of its chil 

n. <A library containing all the standard English authors, with 


duplicat l triplicates of those most in demand, could be had for 


in investment of not more than two or three thousand dollars, and a 

n ! annual appropriation would suffice to furnish it with 
ull th 1ew books worth adding to it. Of course, large towns and 
great ies would not be content with this modicum of mental food, 
but would provide for the n sities of the student as well as for those 


der. We are confident that no better investment 
could be made for the best interests of society, material as well as 
moral and intellectual, than such an appropriation of public money. 
vould soon begin to be perceived in the improvement of 

neral intelligence and morality. No better or more effectual an- 

lote could be provided for the vane of bar-rooms, billiard saloons, 
ad gam ¢-houses than the cultivation of a literary taste and the 


} 


love for books which a free access to an ample library would furnish. 
To the allurements of pleasure and the attractions of vice the best 
counter-charm is that ppli | vy thie magic ol reading, The devil, 


is temptations in our idle hours, 


y 
s 


t him to drown his whispers is to 


found in the tones of the enchanters who transport us away from 


esent to the past world or to the fair fields of the imagi. 
nation. Bell, book, and candle used to be the appointed means for 
putting him to an ignominous flight, and the two last will be found 


suflicient for the purpose, even now, if they be used aright. 
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Tf « nijlie lily: . ———s . . . +) : ] T Q aq 
If a public library have any power thus to prevail against the king NITROUS OXIDE AS AN ANHZSTHETIO. 
dom of Satan, we thi there could sca \ found a pla here its scientific observer there are few rs in the annals of human 
virtue could be mor rily tried than in this cit rtan thie ress more re} ble than the history of inventions. Whether the in 
+ ] . i > ’ } 
capital of on f the m ris provinces of that dominion, if, ve mn treat or sm n the ordinary a ation of the term, is but 
not the great metropolis oO Hell's di@ emperor At am te ittle matter; as a general rule, there w st found in its history the 
New York ought ne b d : ies in such a , ition | Same serie partial successes to sustain the enthusiasm of its advocates ; 
as this. The Ast L, tm 3 it is for i ) * purpose, lic same cheerless story of failure to attract the attention or to enlist the 
does not meet the demands of this n sity. To answer its proper | SY™pathy ¢ that portion of the public which ought to be most interested in 
purpose, a public Iil onld be cireulatine libt S praner | its success; and finally the same tumultuous applause and gratuls 
limitations and restriction This is the case with the Pu Library ol a . world has ont riy turned its Tay rab ye upon 
. ly y ty in av y } trodneead nn? Y } } re 
1 1 . one ° e i irs Wer r DCT il miuced univers rhoiaare 
Boston, and has been for about ten ¥ Tha ry is divided into aie ition having been . . 
: : sat ae = a ; = moment, rendered to the fortunate individual who, by chancing to 
two portions: the one consisting of Enelish lit ire in its entirety : a. , 
1? . ‘ a lispilay the infan an opportune moment, or by luck of holding it in a new 
poetry, luistory, travels, fiction, et ind ft other of the higher rer . ee : 
" yl . i ray of 1 t, has enabled the Spectators to perceive the transcendent charms 
branches of science, the cla ic | of foreign nations, valu , P , — } 
? th rto escaped attention, or been seen Only DY worshippers a 
Ile illnctrated x iol ‘ . } rt . 2 x : 
ible illustrated work .anad ti \ mn to ey \ \ DUE Chie ] inn shrine sometimes, often, it mav the appes of the 
iret fe tot ate : ‘ io. % . “An ' . | 1 , 1 ; 
7 Ivst- 1 ri ly cCircuiatll LOPary Llc 1 eC} ( stant ¢ ul i ren ) wed under th eare this ist of s nurses 
tion, The last time we heard it e num of | ks taken i ian nerly, plumper, cleaner, and ly; or it has 
out daily was oy theu l, and the a f or injury, other | been trimna ry and scissors into a nearer with the con 
than by necessary wear and tear, infin ia small. The trifling itional ord f gs. But this homage is of mn. Inso far 
fines imposed for over-detention of bo other sli¢ht vi tions of | as na in so far as letracts in any way ie of others 
the rules more than mad th rood. The first ear {iw l 1 the same field, and have really aide the attainment 
oy founders and eustodi 3of libra era Dp t} ;0k stu fact dus glory quickly ery of fair 
as long and to k p tl ) [ere ! oO ‘t is to . Sed ¢ certainty Voice ¢ t se heard 
| ; | cas su » bey J upon and adiudicated in the tribur of the 
have them worn out by fai aa eant ; ; | i i upon and ad: " 1e tr ials th 
' , 1" : . ' vorid of science l ar he evidence finally comes to be w en out il 
they are replaced — | v Be ene wy: en ae Ll ar rh i ally out in 
| i | ; 1 and Ww t iv to be summed up by tirer who mav be 
the other and higher di ion : \y RE 1s the . : - . A 4 
: . ; ‘ sof satisfying his own sense of jus ) great number 
works it contains i uxsen it ) lL perm 1 - ; " . 
se : aig rae or eae P f $ passed, something like a just appre m of the real merits 
and on proper condi ! Phe rary is forall. 7 liv 1 ; 
is for the convenien ] ,| | and thie . rd mn ot the . ‘ 09 , 
; i oats : eanee Seaunee Same ee ; ROOMANPEE OE UN That the foregoing views will apply to th story t discovery of 
spec student v } ] h f . ' : a fae ; sie . E 
2 ee tal cae New Lor! = - ; tut i hesia, aS to that of all inventions W 1 are of sufficient Importance 
itonly not to b i I We Sl sted th cr ract much attention, there can be no question; though for a clear un 
day, the m providin ' A Ind tHe nna uiON O rstanding of this part ar subject we are not yet sufficiently far removed 
the insti » world ( Y ict i benefactions to j Phi m t! ime when the value of ether as an anesthe was first generaily 
: establishment of the Boston Public Library induced the late Mr. Joshu: snized. Yet another generation, perhaps, must grow up before partisan 
Bates to make it the object of hi princely ility, who thus ij t up | feelings shall have died out, and 1 » that p y judicial 
z 1: va y+ ov . . ant onal = ¢ . ¢ ¢ P +e? _ 
for himself a monum Vici ¢ V i aw but will endure pirit in whien one such les Ivht tO a Sertic nh 
i long as the intellectual pleas improvement he has promoted by fhe discovery of the power to produce Insensiduity to 
4 his bounty shall continue to increas | Councilman White only be | P@!2 of course, the tt ~ tLis of the invention ol 
x , > . : —— .. for th o the 1 real i the value of it To thie 
allowed to beein th 1d work. and e faith that a Bates wi n ’ r then as t i rea i value of it. To this 
. en i to tl sin it no smi share of applause may justly be « 
be raised up to help mplete it. ana i A Lr t ay ee if ¥ be a 
rded—in sp of a < of n ty of x which may have then 
n nifested, and of a iults s,and draw <s, of whatever name, 
~<a mA 4 acai whic ynte i s ass 1 with the discovery. But as 
bids D9 [0 A PAIN oh. . - 
n son, t ‘ vi 1is f Ipon iat the prime fact of anws- 
You! View f Leu frien is been visi r Years, and 3 l really been seen by 
att ndividuals, thoug rhaps few among t gazers had ever fairly 
eu }and fu realized and, as assimilated the phenomenon. The power 
at der, of nitrous oxide to produce insens ty to pain was recognized by Sir Hum 
| Vv eginning ot reseut century, at the time when he 
>. | was on the gas w special reference to its exhilarating 
nat yes with } and intoxicating effects upon the animal economy. In a memoir entitled 
‘ vhere y bought the spees | . ' 
And where you bought the sj | Rese ning Nitrous Oxid ished in 1800, Davy remarks 
You ise TO set your skit ~ with | Asn in s st sive - yn seems ipa e of destroying 
' / phy probab s “ age during surgical oper 
: Ard where the blu ind ie ; a : ; es ye 
3 , , ' lat s, in which no great effusion « ood takes place Che efforts of the 
3 You do whate’er vou please with ; | , HH i | 
: And } : te Dr. Wells, of Hartford, to introduce nitrous oxide as an anesthetic agent 
And the purple for your ground, i 
de J ; P | surg ra amiliar to > Amer n publi here are,in fact, 
And the green you paint your trees with. ‘ : ’ 
, . } many rsons Who now belleVe that the application of ether-Vapor as an 
ES r tic is a result whicl s grown out of, and is ‘ legree di 
: a nee — 5 is a result which ha wn ou and in a degree di 
U ee j rectly referrible to, the discussions which were in iby Dr. Wells. How 
pon a plate a 1! r— ’ : . ; 
: this may be, the importance of nitrous oxide as an anesthetic agent, 
Not on a canvas smeared : t 
7 4 , | and the significan Dr. Wells's aspirations, have been brought into bold 
Though done by a “‘ beginne ‘ : a 
f by the experience of the last few years. As everybody knows, nitrous 
I don’t think Nature h x is NOW 1e denta irgeons. By many 
Such sad devils eve s of t fession it has 1e to be regarded as a safer and a more 
Or on the vets venient an u able age ver chloroform or ether for a large 
Such fits of ve Vv ver, i ¢ e ns 
A manufacturing chemist Boston, Mr. Sprague, who appears to have 
: So pray excuse me, friend, levoted himself particularly to the manufact of nitrous oxide and the 
If your critic cannot flatter, materials which are essential to the preparation of this gas in a state of 
j pre} 
For if Nature feels sv bad, , has lately made some statements with regard to the matter which 


I’d rather not look at her. 
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| may serve to explain the discrepancies and failures which embarrassed Dr, 





The 


Wells. 1 1 these new data, mor I is easy to frame a hypothetical 
‘ m of the curious fact that t n etic value of nitrous oxid 
didi ecoue nerally known years ago. It can now be at least inferred 
how if happened that neither Davy nor Wells was able to bring the gas into 

According to Mr. So ie, the gas which is obtained by decomposing 
pure nitrate of ammonia at a low heat is quite different in anesthetic effect 
from that prepared at higher temperatures. He insists that in preparing 


nitrous oxide for inhalation the heat should be controlled by an automatic 


regulater, in such manner that the temperature of the nitrate of ammonia 
within the flask shall be maintained at a nearly uniform degree, lying some 
where between 400° and 410° Fah. Gas which has been thas prepared and 


sfally washed may be inhaled with perfect safety ; and, as a safe and re 





liable ancesthetic, will, in the opinion of Mr. Sprague, com dare favorably with 


any other which has yet been devised. On the other hand, gas which is 


uperatures, as is usaal in the ordinary method of heat 


ing, where the heat, all the while fl 


ictuating, often rises to 500° or even to 600 


exhibits very different physioloyical eff-cts evea after it has been thorourhly 


washed. The gas obtained at these high and irrezul 


fular temperatures pro 
duces disturbed ausesthesia, and appears to act more directly upon the brain 


than that which has been genera lat low temperatures, It has more taste 


withal, and persons of sensitive lungs are liable to exp ‘rience inconvenience 


and distress upon breathing it 
Mr. Sprague’s statements are timely, Every chemist who has frequently 


had oceasion to prepare nitrous oxide must have noticed the wide difference 


in appearance Which the gas obtained at one operation will exhibit as con- 
trasted with that of another. At one time the product will be transparent, 
another itis pervaded with a dense white fume, 
which subsides ouly after the lapse of considerable time. This fume may 
possibly be due to the presence of nitrate of ammonia, as would, no doubt, be 
suggested by some chemists; or it may be the antozone cloud of aqueous 
Vapor which 
Mvcissner. 


avent, or as to the likelihood of its being co 


1a8 recently been so carefully studied, in another connection, by 


In either event there caa be no doubt as to its being an irritating 


upetent to produce the disturb- 
iny inflaence which is attributed by Mr. Sprague to those samples of gas 


which may contain it. It is admitted by Mr. Sprague that the gas made at 





high temperatures is peculiarly uncertain, as an anesthetic, when taken into 
the lungs soon after it has been prepared. This observation would go to 
corroborate the idea here suggested, that the disturbing element is extrinsic, 
and not in any way dependent upon an allotropie change in the nitrous 
oxide itself, as has been advanced. For it is Known that the antozone, or 
the nitrate of ammonia, whichever it may be, will disappear from the gas 
which contains it when this is allowed to stand over water for a sufficient 


length of time. The admitted necessity of thorough washing, in any event, 


t 


no matter at what temperature the nitrous oxide gas has been prepared, is 





another item of testimony which points in the same direction. It would be 
ie way, for all persons interested in the cleaning of gas, to take 
1 chemists are nowadays bezinning to recognize, that 
as a general rule a gas can be far more effectually cleaned by causing it to 
pass through several columns of some porous material, such as pumice, cot- 
ton, glass-powder, lime, and the like, than by any mere bubbling through 
water, In many cases it is not even necessary that all the porous material 
shall be moistened, if only it be chemically capable of absorbing the impuri 
ties; the action appears to be maialy dependent upon mechanical sub- 
division, the gas, as it passes through the porous material, being broken up 
into miaute particles, each one of which is brought into contact with the 
purtiiying agent 


Avaiust th 


ders, as in the old way, Mr. Spragae very justly protests 


bsurdity of inhaling nitrous oxide from plain bags, or blad 
Where the breath 


expired by the patient is re-inhaled into the lungs over and over again, as 
must necessarily be the case in the simple bladder arrangement, the nitrous 
oxide will, of course, even become very impure—the more so in proportion 
as the inhalation is loager continued. The insensibility produced by this 
method treatment may, therefore, be in part fairly attributable to the 
aphyxiat power of carbonic acid. In any event, the effects obtained 
uanot be wholly due to the nitrous oxide. The inhaling apparatus now 
e-nployed is evidently a great improvemeat upon the old plan. Lt is simply 
iratus furnished with valves in sach sort that the pure gas can be 


drawn into the lungs, while that which is expired is thrown into the open air. 


As to whether or no nitrous oxide can ever be employed with advantage 
in protracted operations, the question seems to be still open. Mr. Sprague 


narrates that in several instances he has kaown complete anesthesia to be 
nisintained by means of this gas during surgical operations lasting from 


four to seven minutes and with the most happy results as regards recovery 
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from inflaence upon awakening. Others have mentioned successful cases 





where anesthesia was maintained during mach longer periods. Mr. Sprague 


is hi lf of opinion that entire insensibility to pain may be maintained 
for a longer period than would be safe with ether or chloroform. This, as 
‘may be inferred froin the vitalizing character of nitrous oxide, 
which maintains the temperature and pulse by oxidizing the blood, while it 


ularly chloroform, are 





is well known that the effects of ether, or more par 





the reverse of this” (Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., May 17). 

Some idea of the extent to which nitrous oxide is used may be got from 
the statement that in a single dental establishment in Boston it has been 
employed for producing anesthesia in nearly eight thousand cases. 


—_ oe “ 
MR. LINDSLEY’S WAY OF PROMOTING PRAYERFULNESS, 


From the foundation of the world till now the theory of virtue, like 





practice of it, has been too much for human powers. 


eard of an undergraduate philosopher ia Harvard, who, being asked 


} 
It is not many months 


in a ve irly examination, What is virtue? repied in writing that virtue is the 
1 ¢ 


chief of the virtues. He is an ethical philosopher who has far to go before 





he reaches even that opinion of Protagoras, that virtue is an art which may 

be learned, and which, therefore, ¢ fortiori (here proverbial philosophy would 

speak of the giving and taking of good advice), may be taught. It isan opin 
. , oo 


ion not to be takea without modification, as we may discover by a look at 


Professor Fowler's Phrenologieal Journea! and the pictures in his showcases. 





It prevails, however, and practically is received in all its naked simplicity, 
and incidents constantly occurring attest the prevalence of this theory, it they 


do nothing to prove its incorreetness. But now and then some incident o¢ 
curs, a8 the other day in Medina, of such a nature,as to show us that 
although in this, as in other matters, the ideal may be impossible of attain- 


ment, it is of some importance that the ideal set up be the right one. A 


‘lergyman in the village referred to has, or rather he had, an infant son of 


three years old, whom, of course, he has been in the habit of training up in 


the way it should go. Therefore, when the child’s stepmother required it to 





say its prayers, and the child, without assigning any satistactory reason, re- 





fused to do so, its preceptor in virtue took a shingle, or, as some say, and as 
would have been more Solomonian, he took a heavy rod and chastised it, to 
use a euphemism of his own, for rather more than two hours, at the expira 
tion of which time, possibly with a prayer on its lips, but with no recorded 


indication of docility, it 








«din its instructor’s hands. 





This Medina minister, it seems clear, must have held a radical 





notion of what constitutes virtue. His theory of virtue has led him straight 





to the gallows. Yet even he, one would have thought, must have known 


that by nature, which can no more be driven out with a shingle or rod than 


with a pitchfork, by blood, because his child was a child of his, it eould 
never with any amount of instruction from father and stepmother—never 
though it should live to be an ordained minister of the gespel of love, 
though it should dispense the sacramental bread and preach the word which 
purifies the heart, and which annulled ceremonial ordiuances—it never could 
be anything but a soulless, iron-hearted monster, with not very much more 
capacity for virtue thao is possessed by a plaster cast of a murderer. But 
supposing that the baby’s own mother, had she been living, would have 
striven to prevent this chastisement ; that she was sucha person as to make 
her offspring heir to a nature human rather than devilish, so that ber son 
might have been worth whipping hereafter if he had not been untimely 
whipped to death—still, admitting all this in the case of this victim, what a 
notion of virtue it is that in one of its extreme manifestations tortures the 
life out of a span-long babe because it is refractory about its prayers or cate- 
chism! What a delusive, and, as « principle of education, a fatal idea of an 
infant’s capacity, to treat it as able to comprehend either the meaning of 
prayer or the theory of parental discipline, vhen to send it to school would 
be inhuman! and what a theory of domestic government when a child is 
tamed as we tame a brute—belabored until resistance becomes a physical if 
not a moral impossibility. Yet even this terrible murder is not an isolated 


Che milder manifestations of the same spirit, though, happily, it is 


a spirit opposed to the genius of the American people, have fallen under 


every body's observation. We all know families where two people of the best 





tions 


hat narrow minds and cold hearts can cherish succeed in making 





of their children half a dozen hypocrites and one rebel. The Jesuit fathers, 
we are informed, find that when American men make what is called a reéreat, 
and are required to write out meditations on certain prescribed subjects, it is 
almost impossible to get from any one of them a good meditation on hell. 
rhis may be so, but if it is we should say that the fathers would do well 
not to generalize upon the American religious character without an acquaint- 
ance with the class represented by Mr. Lindsley, of Medina, 
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‘“ q 
PARDONS AND MORALITY.” 
To THE Eprror or Tur Nation: 

Your discussion of “ Pardons and Morality” in Tum Narion of June 
5th opens a serious question. We jhave not opened our eyes to the change 
which the progress of society and the growth of free institutions have 
made in the position of the criminal. In earlier times it was from power 





and oppression that danger was to be feared ; all the safeguards of society 
were devised to protect the accused against the arbitrary punishment of 
the magistrate. The trial by jary, the hvecs corpus, the pardoning power, 
ail grew out of the fact that society had more to fear from the governors 
than the governed ; and they have all been mighty instruments of progress, 
But now, so far as ordinary criminal procedure is concerned, this is wholly 
reversed, It is from the criminal class that our peril comes; we err more 
on the side of lenity than of severity ; there is very little danger that the 


innocent will suffer, but very great danger that the guilty will escape 





Unless we realize what a total revolution has taken place in the re 


between government and 





we shall never cope successfully with 


this gigantic enemy —crime. 

If, however, we fail to appreciate this change, there is another quite as 
vital to which our community is rapidly becoming awakened—the nature 
an] object of punishment. Side by side with this movement which elevates 
puvishment from a barbarous and vindictive vengeance to a wholesome 
restraint, whose aim is to~humanize and reform, let us learn to accept and 


understand that fundamental principle of punishment, that it must be sure 








in order to be efficient. Let us feel that—granted the justice and adequate: 
of the punishment imposed—we have no right to exempt from it; it is no 
kindness to the criminal and is a great wrong to socicty. This, of course 
does not interfere with the method of shortening the term of punishment 
by good behavior, as in the Irish system, for this is one of the conditions of 
the punishment imposed. 

I have no doubt that the pardoning power, as it exists and is exercised, 
does vastly more harm than good, and that it would be better for the com- 


4 + 1 ! + 
munity that it should not ¢ 





t at all than that it should be used as reck 


lessly as at present. If the only alternatives were, to Keep it as it is or to 
abolish it altogether, it wonld be better to abolish it. But are these the 
only alternatives? ‘There is no coubt it is often the cause of great 


wood, and it would be a pity to cast aw entir ‘ul instrument 





ard against the 
» granted to 


because it is so often abused. Might it not be pos 





abuse of the power by dividing it’ It might, for 


the legislature instead of the executive, but to be exercised only on the 


eco™mmendation of the governor, and then by a vote of say two-thirds 


The object would be to preserve the power for those rare, special cases in 


which there would be overwhelming arguments for its exercise, leaving the 


mass of criminals to work out t 





full terms, shortening them by good 
behavior, but with the conviction that in no other way can they possibly be 
shortened. A really weighty argument for capital punishment is that 
imprisonment for life means being pardoned out in ten years orso ; but this 
argument would fall to the ground if the pardoning power were practically 
abolished. MARCEL. 


| ool as 


THE BEET-SUGAR MANUFACTURE IN GERMANY. 


To THE Eprror or THe NATION : 
Day before veste rduy, in the forenoon, I left the creat eathedral in M Le. 
deburg and came out through the old wall and over the drawbridge, and 


started for this place on foot. I turned back many times to take what I 





supposed would be a Jast look at the grand old grey towers that lifted 
themselves so nobly up in the clear sunshine, but still they lingered in the 
horizon. It was well toward the middle of the afternoon before they dis- 
appeared, and then only through the intervention of a hill. 





“Immer gerade aus,” and a gesture straight toward the south, had been 
my directions while crossing the moat bridge, and so they continued all the 
afternoon, and “ right straight ahead” I walked on the hard turnpike, 
bordered by unbroken rows of cherry trees, till it grew monotonous. Far 
out on either hand stretched the grain fields, only varied by a gentle 
pi 


of planted pines. The fields of oats and rye predominate over all, green 


oT 
i 


rolling, without fence or stump or tree, except here and there a smal 
and luxuriant, interspersed occasionally with patches of beautiful yellow, 
land. The great, 


sleepy windmills flapped leisurely in the brisk, cool wind and a thousand 


where grew the rape, and long strips of fresh ploughed 


tky-larks were hanging in the air, singing as they flew. 
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After an hour or two I began to come into the midst of the great sugar 
beet plantations for which this part of Germany is celebrated. The fields 
in which the root is planted here are often of vast extent, sometimes two or 
rreat West or the 


three hundred acres, reminding me of the prairies of the g 
plantations of the South. 1 was inclined to continue the comparison last 
made much farther after seeing the manner in which they are cultivated. 
The beets are drilled in rows about fifteen inches apart, and the whole labor 
of tilling them, from first to last, is performed with the hoe. Never before 
had Iseen so complete a reproduction of some of the scenes I have witnessed 
in the Southern States on the great cotton plantations. Here were at work 
men and women together, from fifteen to eighty in one gang, hacking stolid 





over the ground with the same mechanical stroke that marked the slaves 
In one row I counted eighty-one, and they were principally women. At least 
two-thirds of the laborers that I saw that day—at least a thousand—wer 
women, and they were working generally in company with the men. To 
complete this Southern picture, there stood before these largest gangs the 
overseer, Moving continually back and forth in front of the laborers and 
carefully scrutinizing their work. Sometimes he earried a hoe, but gener 


ally only a stout stick, and the raggedness of the German which he some 


times employed upon the dilatory, thougb it was not intelligible to me, 
showed that his authority was very well established Phe overseer never 


ventures to strike a laborer; but I have seen him rudely thrust about and 


harshly berate the younger laborers in a s 





my notions of German independence of ¢ 

meek under these administrations, as they are almost absolutely dependent 

on the miserable pittance of daily earning for their daily bread. As I passed 

these groups of laborers my foreign appearance attracted their attention, 
t 


and they paused a moment 


» bestow on me that stupid, listless stare that 
has made me sigh for human nature in Migsissippi and Texas. When their 
labor is ended, however, and at the nooning, they display the same buovaney 


and often playfulness that ere characteristic of the blacks. When the vil 











lage bell in the distance or the winding horn calls them to their simple 
fare, they often caper and chase across the fields in a rough buffoonery 
shows the German elasticity of temperament still unimpaired 

The clothing of these peasants is, of course, of the simplest and st 
a short, thick dress of woollen and a close hood of the same for the women, 
and cheap, substantial store-fabrics for the men. The women wear almost 





entirely material of their own manufacture, even to fie shoes, which are 





foot ; but the men wear muc it than our country people in America. 








Tl ple get are, for American needa, utterly insignifi- 
cant ily smail « h even for the supplying of Ger- 
maa wants. The men get ff to nineteen cents a day, the women 
from thirteen to tiftcen, and t! lay of fourteen hours; for they gen 
rally begin at five o'clock and work till seven. Their labor is not severe, 
but very tedious and exhausting. 

At Stassfurt, a thriving city of 15,000 inhabitants, I found the manufa 
tories of beet sugar more numerous, perhaps, and certainly greater than in 


any other city in Germany. One cf them employs a thousand operatives, 





another six hundred, and several ot} and tive hundred ea 


wets are brought from the fiek 











bui g, where they are,cleaned filtered, ete., the juice descending 
from story to story, through curious processes, until it re s the last one 
in the shape of beautiful “ sugar hats reones of abou vo and a half 
fect i ler i the Dest qua 5 yt w e¢ s8uga i ( if the beet 18 
red, a shade lighter, perhaps, than claret wine, bat when boiled down with 
out] ution the sugar is only slightly tiaged This is called the “ red 
sugar,” and is converted into white by the use of blood. It is cast in earthen 
molds, of the size of the above mentioned, in which it is dried eight 
days and then taken out and polished for market. Turn one of these c 





its edge and strike it with a key, it rings like the p 





solid cone 
tee]. The price of this sugar at the factory at pres 
FLCC, ue peeace on this su ur a bist pac ate t ‘ bD 


is ten cents a pound, 


and, after testing it a hundred times, I pronounce it not at all inferior to the 





best article from Louisiana. One establishment, employing six hundred 
laborers, turns out six million pounds a year. The beets cost ten cents per 


taken from the fields 


hundred pounds, tal 
} 





Here the condition of the laborers is worse than in the country. Stass- 





furt has most of the evils of larger cities without 
the The streets are narrow and crooked, 
the | rk, and the presence 6f sucha number 
of great manufactories brings i great number of poor people, who are 
crowded into small tenement houses. Many live in what the people here 





call barracks—the same as our tenement houses, only lower, longer, and 


built of stone, plastered over with coarse mortar or mud. Generally each 


wn 
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family has one room, though in some cases two are 








apartment not over twenty-four feet square. German families are usu 
populous, and the number of white-haired young Teutons tl \ 
about some of these barracks among the dogs and geese is alarmi: 
But they are most stinted in thi bill of fare rh nployee's 
tract generally embraces rent and provisions in addition t 


amount of wages, and in these cases it practically results that the 


prietor furnishes such a market for them as he sees fit. In one estal 
ment, the employees of which liv 





Sunday and Thursday—for dinner ; never beef or mutton. In anoih 
have the same three times, to wit, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. lor 
rest they must make it up from potatoes, cabbage, rye bread itils, 
rreens. The mixtures and combinations of these various articles, accor 
the German liking, in not less than a dozen different dishes, in each of w] 
vinegar has a prominent place, it is needless to cnumerate Milk and bu 
are very seldom seen in Stassfurt on the tables of the w rkmen; in 
country it is better. There you will see a company of tired laborers se 
around a huge pan of boiled potatoes and a dish of sour milk, each on 





ing a little heap of potatoes 1@ makes a beginning of his m 


La spoon for he milk ¢e mn ple te the preparations, ana b 


cellar of sal 
»amount that has been disp { 


this 


they make an end of the matt 


enormous. The greens they eat in season of the year we 


toward keeping a respectable cow. B 
healthier than we Americans, and live 


ionger, 


They are living illustra 


of the practicability of a veg table di and of its be neficial ffi cts, wl 
taken with a judicious proportion of flesh. 


| arrived in Kisleben yesterday, and ave 





which Luther was born and died; also the church where he preached t] 


rs here ke pt 


I } 


‘lish or American visitors within two years. 


The re gist show that al 


days before he died. 


Germans visit these places daily, but ave not seen the 


than three Ins 


E1isLEBEN, Prussia, May 2, 1st6 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO 
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The money market is very easy indeed. Call loans are 5 per cent 
first-class short paper sells at 5 to 6. Foreign merchandise is dull 8 1 
consequence of the advance in gold. The importation however, ¢ 
heavy. They were again last week over $6,700,000 at this port ; exports 
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pros 
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A TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD 


Capital, $3,000,000 
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IEN CROWELL, Pres t DGAR W. CROWELL, \ l lent 


\ND2ZR SHAW, Secretary 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 
46 PINE STREET, New YORK, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE ‘SCRIP. 








WILLIAM KNABE & COQ.’S 


Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 
SQUARK, 
AND 


The Nation. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO,, 


Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S 


UPRIGIH'I 


PIANOS. 


RANGES, 


Theee instruments have been for thirty years before the Also, 


public, in competition with other instruments of firs 


clases makers. 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
1ality found in a 


public as being unsurpassed in every ¢ 
first-class Piuno 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 


CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Curcaeo, Int, 
J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘“‘the Best.’ 
Pronounced “ tus Brest” by the most renowned artists 
‘Superior in tone, touch, pows 
yance of finish.” 
Call or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


corner of ( ‘rosby . 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve 


ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 


patented by 
DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 

n this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantaes, the Aen Decker have developed in their 
instrumentsa tone at once admirable for its purity, ful 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—7ridune, 

Make Your Own Soap vith B. T. BAB- 

BITT’S Potash, in tin cans, 72 Washington Street, New 
York. Pare Concentrated Pota-b or Ready Soap Maker 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market 





Put ap in cans of one pound, two pon ds, thre e pounds 
eix pounds, and tv e p is. with directions it 
Envlieh aud German for making Hard and Soft Soay 
One pound will make fit een tion f Sof ‘ 
lime ia req red ¢ umers will in 
Potash in market 

ok. 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 W 


MARVIN’'S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following partict 
They are more fire-proof 
They are more burglar-t roof, 
They are perfectly dry : 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for a deacriptive Cireniar 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam 
ily nd manufacturing purposes, simple ip constructior 
durable in all their parts . and readily underst: od. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjnst 
ment, usit all kinds of thread. Will hem. fell. bind 
gather, bra a nck, quilt, cord, and. in fact, do all kinds of 
work required by familics or manufaeturers We invite 
all persons 
of sewing now done by 


earch of an instrument to execute any kind 
wchinery to inspeet them. and 


ae id a peathes one wing in the sale of sewing 
™ « to make sure they secure t best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing rt make the shuttle 
atitch. which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have beer 
exhibited in competition with onl ‘yr eiandard machines 
The company being duly licensed the machines are pro 
tected a ust infringements or litigation 

R ible avents wanted, to whom we offer great indus 
Mme its Every explanation will be cheerfully given toa 
whe her thev wish to pure hase or not Descriptive eir 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur 


nished to all who desire them by mai! or otherwise, 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE C2., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


They have, throughout that long period, 


r, DunaBuury, and ele- 


Wareroome 425 and 127 Broome Street, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 


27 and 29 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


ington Street, N. Y. 
Established i821. 


WM. GALE, JR., 


| LATE 


| WM. GALE & SON, 


At 500 Broapway (temporarily), MernoroLiran Hoven. 


Manufacturer of 


- 


Sterling Silver Waro, 
And Dealer in 


Is now receiving a fine assortment of the 


Corham Manufacturing Company’s 
Plated Ware, 


A new and superior article. excelling in quality and fine 


ness of finish any pla 
of home or foreign manufacture. 

W. G., Jr., will occupy the Store 
Metropolitan Hotel, about August " 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURE 


COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc 


” 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9,11, and (3 Mercer 


t2” Special 


Street, New York. 


attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 


Is, private residences, etc., et 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 

J 

oseph 

Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number. 
Vew Series, Good ar rs Cheap, from No. (0 to No. 761 
seph With 
Designating 
Numbers. 


fRADE MARK: 


TRADE MARK: Eifick 
lrmipgham. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


For sale by 


Estey’s Cottage Organ, 


With the Celebrated Vox Humana TREMOLO. An extra- 
ordinary instrument, far excelling all others of the clase. 


G.G.SAXE & CO., 
{17 Broome St., N. Y. 


Saleratus. BL. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 

Wash ten et. N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use 6. T. Babbitt’s “es st medicinal Saleratus, made from 
Bre ad made with this Saleratua contains 
when baked. nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 7, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. 


common -_ 


IMPROVED COOKING 


| 
| Fine Plated Wares, | 
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ted ware ever before offered either 


72 and 574 Broadway, 





i" une 
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pe Sturgis, de, 
ARCGrerTreetT, 
93 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 
110 Broadway. 
Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with | furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
fr. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 


and Engineering Works, ucluding the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED, ane Nig MSTED, 
CALVERT 


AU) 
| 110 Broadway, FRED'K C, AF ITHE RS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 


|FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD, 


Wonderful Reversts.e Feep Motion. SELP-aDJUST- 
ING Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 


| 
FIRE-WORKS. 


Publicaud Private Exhibitious should be selected early 


to be satisfactorily filled from our best. goods. Name suf 


ficient guarantee of the goods, 


FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, 


% Dey St., near Broadw: 


: rears ' 
THE NATION, 

THE Nation hts now outlived a great deal of misunder 
standing. Whether they think it good, bad, or indifferent, 
most people know what it is aiming at, and are able to 
state pretty clearly why they like or dislike it. We have 
received such assurances of the interest and satistaction 
with which our enterprise is viewed as convince us that 
we have at least acquired what must form the basis of all 
permanent success for any such paper as this aims to li 
—the good opinion and good wishes of those who know 
best what good writing, clear thinking, and sound criti 
cism are, and to whom the country owes not only the 
larger part, but the better parr, of its fame. 

For the guidance of those who may feel disposed to as- 


sist us withdheir contributions, we may mention that the 
contents of THe Nation wil! fall nearly under four divi- 
sions—or that, at all events, these divisions would have 
to be kept in mind by anybody writing for it asa volun 
teer. 

1. References to, and concise comments on, the news of 
the day, with the view of fixing the degree of its import 
ance, ana suggesting its bearings upon and relation to 
the main current of contemporary history. 

2. Reviews or comments, whether in the shape of let- 
ters or articles upon important events, and upon the ut- 
terances of those who are, or are trying to be, leaders of 
public opinion. 

Accounts more or less detailed, 
such occurrences in the social, literary, artistic, or scien 
tile world as are likely to interest men or women of edu 
cation and intelligence. 


or discussions of 


Under this head we do not in 
clude mere gossip about nobodies, or advertising chroni 
cles of the sayings and doings of quacks, daubs, penny-a- 
liners, dilettanti. 

4. Critiques of publications or works of art of sufficient 
merit to make it desirable that the public should ever 
hear anything about them. 


TERMS-—$5 per annum; 6 months, €: 
When delivered by Carriers in New York or Brooklyn, 
$1 additional. . 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
120 Nuasau St., N.Y. 
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